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She Also Serves 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 
MipcE BENNETT 
ADELE BENNETT, her older sister 


Mary Dosss 
college friends of 
Adele’s 


FLossig CrRaRY 
VIoLA STACKPOOL 
Cur HAMILTON 


QuENTIN HAMILTON, his brother 
Bup FARBER 

RoGer Matson college freshmen 
Hank GorDON 

Mrs. Strackpoo., Viola’s mother 
Nora, the Stackpool’s cook 


Before the curtain: Mince BENNETT, a 
good-looking girl dressed in a sweater 
and skirt, stands by a sign, BUS STOP. 
She looks excitedly from right to left 
and then waves vigorously coward left. 

Mince (Calls as she runs left): Adele, 
hurry, run. It’s just gone. We can 
catch it — the bus. Run! 

ADELE (Enters leisurely, looking veru 
stylish and very conscious of her 
blonde prettiness) : Calm down, Midge. 
There'll be another. 


Mince: Thought you had a bunch of 
dates. 

Apeve: A bunch? A tree full. Just got 
a bid to the grandest dinner party — 
impromptu, by the richest girl in 
college — 

Mince: Who? 

ADELE: No one you know. Afterward 
we’re all going to see “Saved by 
Grace.” 

Mince: The play you tried to get in? 

ApELE: I would have made it only they 
had too many blondes. But I may 
yet. Cue Hamilton’s the coach and 
he’ll be at the dinner party. Seems 
the girl who plays the maid has the 
mumps — that’s what they get for 
taking a high school kid. So he’s 
going to pick one of us to take her 
part. She has only one line. 

Mince: Not much of an honor I’d say. 

ADELE: Because you don’t know the 
half. They’ve been asked to give it 
over television! Next week. And 
there’s to be another big dinner 
party before it. 








Mince: Yeah? That would be fun. 

ApELE: Well, rather. But the expense 
gets me down. 

Minae: Oh, do you have to pay? 

ApELE: No, the dinner’s to be given by 
some wealthy man interested in 
amateur dramatics — but it’s the 
party tonight that’s bankrupting 
me. I simply had to buy a pair of 
platform-sole gold slippers. It’s posi- 
tively grim, the size of my allow- 
ance, but Mother’ll understand. 

Minge: Adele Bennett, are you trying 
to tell me you won’t chip in for 
Mother’s birthday present? 

ADELE: Sometimes, Midge, you’re not 
such a dim-wit. 

Mince: But you haven’t any right to 
back out the last second. You 
promised to go fifty-fifty on that 
taffeta slip. 

ADELE: Don’t be so dramatic, darling. 
I didn’t exactly promise, I merely 
said “‘all right’? — and I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m sending mother a 
gorgeous bottle of perfume I just 
won — I[ndiscretion. 

Mince: You’re the most selfish — 

ApELE: Selfish! It slays me to give 
away that perfume. 

Mince: You'll get it back. Mother 
never uses cologne. 

ApreLe: She never had anything as 
good as this. You’ve got two and a 
half to spend. There are millions of 
things you could buy. 

Mince: You mean you won’t give a 
cent? 

Ape e: Sure, I’d give a cent, but that 
wouldn’t help much. Is that a bus 
coming? 

Mince: No sense in my going all the 

way to Boston if you’re backing out. 





ADELE: That’s very sensible. You can 
find something in the village. 

Mince: Any old thing isn’t good 
enough. Mother’s going to have that 
slip. I'll earn the money — some 
how, some way. And tomorrow I’ll 
go to Boston alone and buy it. 

ApELE: All right, duckie. Here comes 
my bus. Goodbye. 

Mince: Goodbye, good for nothing. 
(The girls exit in opposite directions, 
Mince @ left, ADELE to right.) 

» - 7 
ScENE 1 

Serrine: The Stackpool living room. 

At Rise: Mrs. Srackpoon is plump- 
ing up the cushions. 

Mrs. Stackpoot (Calls): Nora. Nora-a! 

Nora (A plump Irish woman in uni- 
form enters from left): Yes, ma’am? 

Mrs. Stackpoo.: The waitress come? 

Nora: Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Stackpoo.: The agency said she 
was very young. 

Nora: Yes, ma’am, she is young. 

Mrs. Stacxpoo.: They had no one 
else. Oh, well, she’ll be another pair 
of hands. If Viola wants a party at 
the drop of a hat — (Shrugs) Send 
her in and let me see her. 

Nora: Yes, ma’am. (Exit Nora. Mrs. 
STACKPOOL gives room last touches. 
MIDGE enters wearing a uniform.) 

Mrs. Stackpoou: Good evening. I’m 
Mrs. Stackpool and you are — ? 

Mince: Margaret. 

Mrs. Sracxpoot: Have you ever 
waited on table before, Margaret? 

Mince: Yes, Mrs. . . er, ma’am. 

Mrs. Strackpoot: You can leave at 

nine o’clock. I’ll pay you now. (Gets 

her purse, and counts on her fingers) 

A girl as young as you shouldn’t be 

















out late. Where is your home? 

Mince: My home? Brooklyn, Flat- 
bush. 

Mrs. Stracxpoot: And what, may I 
ask are you doing outside of Boston? 

Mince: I go to school near here. 

Mrs. Stracxpoou (Takes out some bills 
and closes purse): Yes? Which 
school? 

Minge: Er — Duncan Hall. 

Mrs. Stacxpoot: Duncan Hall? (An- 
noyed) What is this? A joke or an 
initiation? 

Mince: Oh no, Mrs. Stackpool. I need 
the extra money very much. My 
mother’s birthday -— and I want to 
giver her a taffeta slip. 

Mrs. Srackpoou: Well, that’s cer- 
tainly very nice of you — and you’ve 
done this before? 

Mince: I’ve waited on table before — 
at home. I think I can do it all 
right. 

Mrs. Stackpoo.: Of course you can. 
It’s not very important, anyway — 
just a group of young people. Really, 
it’s the cutest thing I’ve heard in a 
long time. Wait till I tell my 
daughter. 

Mince: Please, Mrs. Stackpool, would 
you mind waiting until after I go? 
I want to do the job as professionally 
as I can. 

Mrs. Sracxpoot: Why, bless your 
heart, you certainly have the right 
spirit. Here’s your pay until nine 
o'clock. Will that be enough for 
your purchase? 

Minegz: Yes, more than enough. I’d be 
satisfied with two and a half. 

Mrs. Srackpoo.: Nonsense. That’s 

the professional price. We're very 


lucky to have you. Dinner’s early 





on account of the play, so you’ll have 

time to give Nora a hand with the 

glasses and silver. (Enter Vio.a.) 

Here’s my daughter. Vi, dear, this 

is Margaret. You can brief her. I’m 

leaving to meet your father. 

Viota: Bye, Mother. See you at the 
play. (Exit Mrs. Stackpoou. VIOLA 
seats herself at a desk. She has 
brought in the place cards and begins 
writing on them.) Have to make out 
the place cards and I’d better 
hustle. Cue Hamilton . . . Roger 
Matson — (Writes and hands cards 
to Mipce) Put them at either end. 
(Exit Mince) Hank, Bud, Mary, 
Flossie, (MipGe returns.) Adele .. . 

Mince (Frightened): Which... who... 
Adele — that wouldn’t be Adele 
Bennett? 

Vio.a: Yes, a very pretty blonde, goes 
to Conway College. Know her? 

Mince: I’ve seen her. I — I know her 
kid sister better. 

Vio: Yes, she has a sister at Duncan 
Hall — Midge — great friend of 
Cue’s kid brother, Tin. Poor Adele 
—she says she’s supposed to look 
out for her and she’s always up to 
something crazy. 

Mince: That’s the one. (A bell rings 
offstage.) 

VioLa: My own card. There. Answer 
the bell, Margaret, and I’ll place the 
cards. (Exit Mrpee. VIOLA waits to 
see who it is.) Hi, there, Bud. Hello, 
Rog. (Two boys enter, followed by 
Mince. Door bell again. Exit 
Mince.) I’m just wondering who 
I'll sit next to — of course I’ll have 
Cue on one side. That’s why I threw 
the party. 

Bun: I’m a pretty good skate, Vi. 








Rocer: One good thing, if you sit next 
to him you can gaze at me. (Enter 
HANK.) 

Hank: It’s a wonder one of you kids 
wouldn’t give me a lift. 

Viota: Fight it out. I have a job. 
(Flourishes place cards and exits left. 
Bell rings again.) 

Bup: What I want to know is — will 
we be as important as Cue when 
we’re seniors? 

Roger: Speaking of big shots — 
(Enter Cur, right and Vio.a left.) 

Vioia: Cue, I realize you’ve only come 
to pick talent, but you’ve made the 
party! 

Cue: Gosh, Vi, I’m so dead all I ask is 
a chair. It’s some job coaching a 
bunch of amateurs. Where are the 
girls? 

Viota: Mary’s bringing them. (Bell) 
There they are. We’re all a-twitter, 
Cue, hoping for that part. 

Cue: It’s just one line — but it’s 
darned important. I'll give you all 
a try-out. (En'er Mary, FLossie 
and Ape.e, all talking at once. 
“Hello.” “Hi there, Hello your- 
self.” “How’s every little thing,’’ etc.) 

VioLta (Goes to right and calls): All 
right, Margaret, they’re all here. 
(MIDGE crosses room careful to keep 
her face away from ADELE.) 

Cur: Let me get that missing part 
filled so I can enjoy dinner — then 
I’ll have to skip back. 

Rocer: A new accomplishment, skip- 
ping. 

Cue: Silence. This is serious. Listen 
to me attentively, girls. You have 
to say only one line, but it’s very 
significant. It’s the final curtain 
scene. Peter’s been given up for 








dead, killed in a plane crash. Every 
one knows him and they’re all 
crushed. 

Roger: Thought he was crushed. 

Cue: Shut up. A bell rings. The maid 
goes to the door. It’s Peter — he 
never took that plane — but you 
don’t see him. The maid knows him 
and she’s filled with emotion — tears 
in her eyes and joy in her heart. She 
says: ““There’s some one to see you.” 
Get it? (The girls nod. Minae enters 
with a tray of tomato juice and 
canapes, which she passes around.) 

Fosste: I can emote simply swell. 

Mary: If you don’t take me I’ll never 
forgive you. 

ADELE (Looks up and recognizes MipGz, 
draws in her breath and repeats, glar- 
ing at her sister): And I’ll never for- 
give you. (Mince shrugs slightly.) 

Viota: I suppose, girls, we'll have to 
admit Adele’s the prettiest. 

Cur: That’s not important. It’s feel- 
ing I want. Go into the dining 
room, all you girls and you can each 
have a try-out. Come in about three 
steps and say, “There’s someone to 
see you.” 

Roacer (Dramatically): There’s some- 
one — sob, sob — to see you. 

Cue: And you fellows go out in the 
hall and wait. Go on, please. 

Bup: Come on, give him a chance. I'll 
tell you the latest story about 
Prexy’s high collar. (As boys ezit 
right and girls left, ADELE turns to 
MinGe.) 

ADELE: This is the meanest trick . . . 


if they find out . . . (Ezit ADELE. 
Mince picks up glasses. Cus sits in 
chair facing door.) 


Cus: First, come on. 
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Mary (Enters, counting steps): There’s 
someone to see you. (Giggles) Let 
me do it again? Please. 

Cue: No, no, next! 

FiLossie (Jn a deep dramatic voice): 
There’s someone to see you. 

Cus: That smells. Next. 

Vioia: There’s someone — to see you. 

Cue: Punk. Next. 

ApELE (Jn a loud, ghostly whisper): 
There’s someone to see you. 

Cue: Gosh, but you’re all rotten. How 
many of you tried out for parts? 

Viota: We all did. 

Cue: It’s situations like this that give 
a fellow ulcers. 

Viota: Give us another chance after 
dinner, Cue. We'll get up our nerve. 

Cure: You have plenty of nerve to 
think you can do it. All right, let’s 
eat. (Calls) Come and get it, fellers. 

CURTAIN 
* * »~ + * 
Scene 2 

Time: One hour later. 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The stage is empty, and a 
babble of voices can be heard from the 
left. A bell rings. M1pGE crosses and 
exits right. She returns followed by 
QuENTIN HamiLTon, Cur’s younger 

brother. Mince is careful to keep her 
face turned away from QUENTIN. 

QuENTIN (Breathlessly): Midge Ben- 
nett here? 

Mince (Turns and grins at him): Your 
humble servant — that is the Stack- 
pool’s humble servant. 

QUENTIN (Points to her uniform): For 
any sake what — 

Mince: I’m earning some honest dol- 

lars to buy a present for my mother. 

QUENTIN: Oh, so that’s it. Well, you’ll 





have to give notice. I managed to 

wangle two tickets for the play as 

well as permission from your Head- 
mistress. 

Mipce_: I can’t, Tin. I’m paid to stay 
until nine. 

QUENTIN: Hand ’em back an hour’s 
pay. You’ve got to go. I nearly 
busted a lung getting here. 

Mince: But I promised to stay until 
nine. Wouldn’t be fair to Nora. 

QuENTIN: Then I'll wait, too. We 
won’t miss much. 

Mince: No, Tin, please don’t — don’t 
let on you came for me. 

QUENTIN: Why not? 

Mince: They’d find out who I am and 
Adele would curl up and die. 

QUENTIN: Why? 

Mince: Because she — (Shrugs) she’s 
Adele. You came to go with the 
crowd, see? 

QuENTIN: Nothing doing. 
leaving you here. 

Mince: Yes, you are. Please, Tin. 

QuENTIN: You mean to say you’d 
rather stay and slave over the dishes 
than let Adele — 

Mince: They’re her friends — she 
thinks it’s a disgrace. 

QUENTIN: She’d better get into her own 
generation. 

Mince: You won’t snitch, will you? 
(Smiles at him) 

QUENTIN: Of course I won’t snitch — 
but how about my brother? Cue’s 
met you. 

Mince: He’s not thinking of anything 
but his play. He says he’s going to 
let the girls draw lots for the part. 
Oh, Quentin, don’t think I don’t 
want to go! And there’s a funny 

side to this, too. Wait’ll I tell the 


I’m not 








girls at school! Now I’d better tell 

Viola. (Crosses to left) There’s some- 
one to see you. 

Cue (Dashes into the living room): 
That’s it! You’ve got it exactly. Got 
the pathos and the suppressed mer- 
riment. (Stares at her) Bless my spats 
if it isn’t my kid brother’s friend! 
(They all pour into the living room, 
headed by ADELE.) 

ADELE: Well, Midge, I hope you feel 
better. 

Vioia: Adele! Is she really your sister, 
Midge? 

ApDELE: She is — and it’s none of my 
choosing. Any one who thinks it’s 
fun to have a show-off sister — 

QueENTIN: But she isn’t showing off. 
She did it for a very good reason. 
She needs the money to buy her 
mother a birthday present. 

Cue: Everything I hear about that 
kid sounds four-square. One thing 
sure, girls, this young actress has 
done you out of a part. (He slaps 
Mince on the back) Come along 
with us, just as you are. 

Mince (Shakes her head and appeals to 
QuENTIN): Make him realize I can’t 
leave my job. 

Ape.e: And she certainly shouldn’t. 
She’s taken it — she ought to see it 
through. 

Mince: That’s right. 

Vio.ia: But Mother’d led you off if she 
were here. She’s no slave driver. 
Mince: It would be gypping just the 

same. 

ApELE: You’re wasting time arguing 
with her. 

QuENTIN: I know. 
but it was no soap. 

ADELE: So we may as well draw lots. 
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Cur: Not so fast. How late did you 
promise to stay, Midge? 

Minge: Until nine o’clock. 

Cur: Good! Fine! You don’t come on 
until the last act. I’ll leave my car 
for you, Tin, and go with one of the 
kids. You can be there by nine- 
fifteen. How about it? Want to 
help us out? 

Mince: Oh, I’d love to. 

Cure: Gosh, I’m glad to get that 
settled. I’ve got to step on it. 
Who'll take me? 

VioLa: We're all going. I’ll give youa 
lift. 

Mary: I’m going to clap my hands off 
for you, Midge, even if you did cut 
me out. (Exit Cur and Mary.) 

F.ossie: Bye, Midge. Adele can be 
proud of you. (Exit) 

Ape Ee: Of course I am, in a way. (Ezit) 

Hank: I like a good sport. You’re a 
good sport. I like you Q.E.D. 
(Shakes hands with Minen, and 
exits) 

Mince: Thanks. 

Bup: ’Bye. Hope my mother never 
hears about this. (zit) 

Cur (Calls from right): Step on it, kids. 

VioLa: Coming, Cue. 

Rocer: Remember, Midge, what who- 
sis said, ‘“They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” (zit) 

Viota: Thanks a lot, Midge, for help- 
ing us out. I suspect the reports 
about you and Adele have been 
mixed — (She looks at QUENTIN who 
has taken off his coat.) What do you 
think you’re doing? 

QuENTIN: While Midge is waitress — 
I’m the butler! 


THE END 
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Prize- Winning Play* 


Unsuspected Fruzt 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 
Mrs. MorELAND 
UncLe Bert 
JuLIE MORELAND 
Tom MorELAND 
Sammy BENTON 
Proressor HOLLISTER 

Time: An afternoon in June. 

Setrrine: The living room of the More- 
land home. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. More.anp 1s at the 
table upstage left talking on the tele- 
phone. UNcLE Bert its lying on the 
sofa with his shoes off, reading a 
newspaper and wiggling his toes. 

Mrs. Moretanp (Into phone): Oh, 
thank you so much, Mrs. Reyn- 
olds. . . . Yes, of course, we’re all 
positively thrilled by it. And I, per- 
sonally, am so proud. Naturally a 
mother would be proud of such a 
son. ... No, Tom is strangely quiet 
about the whole thing. You’d think 
he won full scholarships every day of 
his life. . . . No, I haven’t read his 
essay yet, but it must have been good 
to win over so many contestants... . 
Yes, thank you, Mrs. Reynolds. I’ll 
tell him you called. Goodbye. (She 
replaces receiver.) 

Uncie Bert: Call number one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-two. 
Everybody’s getting into the act. 





* This play was awarded a third prize in the 
recent Tenth Anniversary PLAYS contest. 


Mrs. More.tanp (Coming to center): 
Well, after all, it is something to be 
proud of. Tom’s your nephew as 
well as my son. I should think you’d 
throw out your chest a little. 
(Pointedly) It’s nice to know that 
somebody in the family seems to be 
amounting to something. 

Unc.ieE Bert (Sighing and wiggling his 
toes): Helen, you’ve been holding 
me up as a bad example ever since 
we were children. I can still see you, 
in my mind’s eye as Hamlet would 
say, running to Mother when I 
wouldn’t help with the dishes. 
You’d scream to her that I was a 
lazy, good-for-nothing bum. 

Mrs. Moretanp (Shocked and sitting 
to right of table): I never used such a 
vulgar word as bum—not even 
about a brother who was the biggest 
loafer in the neighborhood. 

Uncie Bert (Chuckling): Forgive me. 
I take back the word. You were 
much too ladylike, even as a child, 
to use such a term. Anyway, wash- 
ing dishes never appealed to me; I 
had other more important things to 
do with my time. 

Mrs. MoreE.anp: Such as? 

Uncie Bert: Such as lying under a 
tree enjoying a good book, or fishing 
down on the river, or skating on the 
pond. 

Mrs. More.anp: All very important, 
of course. 





Uncie Bert: Important to me, any- 
way. 

Mrs. More.anp: Ever since you in- 
herited Father’s money, you haven’t 
done a day’s work. 

Uncie Bert: And where will you find 
a happier man than I? I toil not, 
neither do I spin — yet Solomon in 
all his glory — 

Mrs. More.anp (I/mpatiently): Stop 
quoting Scripture to excuse yourself! 
And in the name of heaven, put on 
your shoes. Professor Hollister will 
be here soon. 

UncLe Bert: Don’t you think the 
good Professor would approve of my 
stocking feet? There’s not a prettier 
set of digits in all of Longmeadow. 

Mrs. Moretanp (Smiling in spite of 
herself): You’re incorrigible, Bert. 
(JULIE MORELAND enters and comes 
to center.) 

Juuie: Hi, Mother. 
Where’s Tom? 
Uncie Bert: Probably gloating some- 

where over his new-found glory. 

Jutie: Well, he has a right to gloat. 
Gosh, a full scholarship at the Uni- 
versity — and all for writing an 
essay. When I think of all the essays 
I write in English class—and I 
never get anything for them except a 
lot of corrections in red ink. 

Uncie Bert: Cheer up. We can’t all 
be Jane Austens. 

Mrs. Moretanp: Tom isn’t gloating 
at all. In fact, he’s been unusually 
calm since he received the news. 

Jutie: He must have ice water in his 
veins. If I were he, I’d be jumping 
through hoops with flowers in my 
hair. 

Uncie Bert (Rising to sitting posture 


Hi, Uncle Bert. 
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and beginning to put on his shoes): 
And a mighty pretty sight that 
would be. 

Juuie (Sitting): Thanks, Uncle Bert. 

Uncie Bert: Said with all sincerity, 
child. Where have you been this 
afternoon? 

Jutre: Out for a walk. 
lovely. 

Mrs. MorE.LAND: Tom ought to come 
downstairs. Professor Hollister prom- 
ised to be here at two. 

Jutie: Why is the Professor coming? 

Mrs. MoreE.anp: It’s a sort of official 
visit, I suppose. 

Uncie Bert: To put the stamp of 
academic approval on our young and 
promising scholar. 

Mrs. More.anp: I wish you wouldn’t 
make light of all this, Bert. Tom de- 
serves plenty of credit. 

Unc e Bert: Of course he does. (Look- 
ing toward door left.) Here comes our 
conquering hero now, with wreath 
of laurel on his brow —and all 
smiles as usual. (Tom MoreLanp 
enters dejectedly from left.) 

Mrs. Moretanp: Comb your hair, 
Tom. You want to look your best 
when the Professor arrives. (Tom 
seats himself gloomily.) 

Uncte Bert: What’s combing his 
hair got to do with his literary 
ability? 

Mrs. More.anp: I certainly don’t 
want him looking like a savage. 

Juure: Right now he looks glum 
enough to eat little children. 

Unc.e Bert: The one who ought to be 
looking glum is Sammy Benton. I 
understand he came in second in the 
contest — but there’s only one 
scholarship given. 


The air’s 

















JULIE: Poor Sammy. 

Mrs. Moreanp: He doesn’t strike me 
as a university type, anyway. Why, 
his father can’t make more than $40 
a week. 

Uncite Bert (Rather angrily): Since 
when has a father’s salary had any 
connection with his son’s scholastic 
aptitude? 

Mrs. More.anp: You know very well 
what I mean. The Bentons have al- 
ways lived from hand to mouth. 
(Uncte Bert shakes his head and 
sighs in disgust.) 

Jute: Sammy had his heart set on 
that scholarship. It was his only 
chance for college. 

Mrs. Morevanp: Well, he can get a 
job now and help out his family. 
They certainly need it, and it’s what 
any self-respecting boy would do. 

Uncie Bert: What bits of wisdom do 
you have to contribute to this con- 
versation, Tom? (No response from 
Tom, who is staring straight ahead.) 
Six months for talking to myself. 

Jute: Tom! Uncle Bert’s speaking to 
you. 

Tom (Looking up, with a startled air): 
Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t hear you, 
Uncle Bert. 

Unc.e Bent: I was trying to discover 
just what your feelings are toward 
Sammy Benton. 

Tom (Listlessly): Sammy? He’s O.K., 
I guess. 

Uncie Bert: That’s a revealing state- 
ment if I ever heard one. 

Mrs. Morevanp: What do you want 
him to do? Deliver a lecture? (Tom 
suddenly rises from his chair and 
walks impatiently to window. He 

stands there for a moment, looking 


out; then he turns suddenly and speaks 

bitterly.) 

Tom: You all know darned well what 
I think about Sammy Benton. 
He’s been in my hair all through 
high school. Whenever there were 
honors to be won, it’s always been 
Sammy who’s walked off with them. 
He beat me out by only a whisker 
for the presidency of the Honor 
Society. I lost out to him for cap- 
tain of the football team by only 
two votes. Everywhere I’ve turned, 
there was Sammy. 

Uncie Bert: Your nemesis, hey? 

Tom: Nemesis is right. Well, by golly, 
I showed everybody this time. It 
was getting to be a regular joke at 
school. I was the perpetual also- 
ran. Everybody thought Sammy 
was a cinch to win the scholarship. 
Even Mr. Ames, our English teacher, 
was so all-fired sure that Sammy’s 
essay would be the best. Oh, he 
never came right out and said so, 
but I could tell how he felt. Well, 
the laugh’s on all of them. For once, 
and when it really counts, I’ve 
beaten Sammy Benton! 

Juure: Gosh, Tom, you needn’t sound 
so grim about it. 

UncLe Bert: You make the whole 
scholarship business seem like a per- 
sonal issue between you and Sammy. 

Mrs. More.anp: Personally, I’ve al- 
ways had the feeling that people 
have felt. sorry for Sammy, and so 
they’ve given him all those honors. 
(Tom returns to chair.) 

Tom: Well, here’s one he didn’t get. 

Uncte Bert: I wonder, Helen, if 
you’ve ever granted the possibility 

that Sammy may have an excellent 








head on his shoulders. And that he 

perhaps deserves the honors that 
have come to him. 

Mrs. More anp (Resentfully): I don’t 
dislike Sammy Benton. 

Unc.Le Bert: You don’t dislike him, 
but you look down on him. (Jroni- 
cally) Is it because his mother and 
father don’t play golf at the country 
club? 

Mrs. More.anp (Angrily): Don’t be 
ridiculous, Bert! 

UNcLE Bert: My advice to you, Tom, 
is to get some of that vengeance out 
of your heart. It’s not very be- 
coming. 

Tom: You asked me how I felt, and I 
told you. If Sammy Benton had 
been blocking your path for four 
years, you’d feel the same way. 

UncieE Bert: I doubt it. 

Juuie: Uncle Bert never gets angry 
about anything. 

Tom: Well J do! 

Jute: Anyway, I think Sammy is 
cute. I’m going to the Senior Prom 
with him. 

Mrs. Moretanp: You’re what? 

Jutie: He’s invited me, and I’ve ac- 
cepted. (Looking pointedly at Tom) 
After all, he is president of his class. 

Mrs. More.anp: You might have 
told me about this before, Julie. 

Tom (Bitterly): She’s like all the rest 
of them. She’s sorry for him, too. 

Juie: That’s not so. He’s never asked 
me for any sympathy. 

Mrs. Moretanp: Didn’t you recieve 
any other invitations? 

Jute: Of course I did. 

Tom (Sarcastically): Oh, yes, she’s a 
regular Queen of the May — the 
belle of the junior class. Long- 








meadow’s Betty Grable and Esther 
Williams rolled into one. 

Mrs. More.anp: Who invited you? 

Juute: Bob Harris, for one — and Dan 
Ferrick, too. 

Mrs. Morezanp: Dan Ferrick! 
you refused? 

Uncite Bert (With irony): And his 
father the president of the bank. 
Well, well. 

Juuie: Dan Ferrick bores me to tears. 

Mrs. MoreE.anp: I must say that your 
tastes in young men are very 
peculiar. (The doorbell rings) 

JULIE (Rising from chair): I'll get it. 
Mrs. More.anp (Primping her hair): 
It’s probably Professor Hollister. 
Uncue Bert (Mockingly) : Thank good- 
ness I got on my shoes in time. I’d 
be mortified otherwise. (JULIE opens 

door upstage center.) 

Juuie (Happily): Hello, Sammy. 

Sammy (Entering): Hi, Julie. 

Tom (Glumly): Hello, Sammy. 

Sammy: How do you do, Mrs. More- 
land. (Jo Uncie Bert) Hello, sir. 
(He goes to Tom and holds out his 
hand.) Congratulations, Tom. (Tom 
shakes hands briefly.) 

Tom: Thanks. 

UncieE Bert: And what brings you to 
these parts, Sammy? (He looks at 
JuLre) Our fair maiden here? (Sammy 
smiles and glances affectionately at 
JULIE) 

JuLie: Spare my blushes, Uncle Bert. 

Unc ie Bert: A blush is a pretty thing 
— and rare these days. 

Mrs. More.anp (Impatiently): Won't 
you sit down? 

Unc.e Bert: Join me on the sofa, boy. 

Sammy (Crossing to sofa and sitting): 
Thank you. (JuLiEe sits at left of 
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table.) I’m sorry to intrude, but Pro- 
fessor Hollister sent me a telegram 
this morning asking that I be here 
when he arrived. 

Tom (Rather nervously): What for? 

Sammy: He didn’t say. 

UncLe Bert: He probably wanted to 
see for himself what the two greatest 
brains in Longmeadow High School 
look like. 

Sammy: I guess Tom’s the real brain, 
sir. 

Unc.e Bert: That must be why he’s 
so glum. He’s been looking like some- 
thing out of Edgar Allan Poe. You’d 
never suspect that fame and fortune 
have fallen into his lap. 

Tom: I’m happy enough. 

Mrs. Moreianp: And what do you 
plan to do in the fall, Sammy? 

Sammy (Rather ruefully): Vve got a 
job; in fact, I start next week. I 
hope I can save some money during 
the next year so that I at least can 
make a start in college. 

Jute (Loyally): You'll make it, Sammy. 
You can do anything you set your 
heart on. 

Uncte Bert: Spoken nobly, child. 
(The doorbell rings) 

Mrs. Morevanp: That’s the Pro- 
fessor, I’m sure. I’ll answer the bell, 
Julie. (Mrs. More.anp goes to front 
door and opens it.) Professor Hol- 
lister? 

Proressor: Yes. You must be Mrs. 
Moreland. How do you do? (PrRo- 
FESSOR HOLLISTER enters. He is a 
distinguished looking man in his late 
forties, and he carries a briefcase. 
He follows Mrs. Moreianp lo 
center.) 

Mrs. More.anp: Place your brief- 
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case on the table if you’d like. 

Proressor (Doing so): Thank you. 

Mrs. MoreE.anpb: Let’s see now. We 
had better become acquainted. This 
is my brother, Bertram. (UNCLE 
Bert rises and bows.) My daughter 
Julie. (JuLiE smiles and nods to the 
ProFEssor). Samuel Benton. 

Proressor: Ah, you received my mes- 
sage. Good. 

Mrs. MorRELAND (Ktttenishly): And 
last — but not least — my son, 
Tom (Tom has risen from chair.) 

ProFrEssor (Going to him, with hand 
outstretched): Well, the winner him- 
self. This is a pleasure. (Shaking 
hands) Congratulations. 

Tom: Thank you, sir. (He smiles.) 

Uncue Bert: You’ve worked a miracle, 
Professor. That’s the first smile 
Tom has shown in days. 

Proressor: Indeed? (He looks pierc- 
ingly at Tom) That’s strange, isn’t 
it. (Tom drops his eyes before the 
PROFESSOR’S gaze.) 

Mrs. More.anp: Do you want us all 
to stay, Professor? Or would you pre- 
fer to be alone with Tom — oh, and 
Samuel. 

Proressor: Very frankly, I don’t want 
to seem anti-social, but I do want to 
speak privately with these young 
gentlemen. I hope you won’t think 
me rude. 

Mrs. More.anp: Not at all. I’ll be 
in the kitchen, Tom, if you want me. 

Tom: All right, Mother. 

Uncite Bert: It has been pleasant 
meeting you, Professor. (Mrs. 
MoRELAND exits right, UNcLE BERT 
exits left.) 

Juure: I'll be in the garden, Sammy — 
more weeding to do. If you want to 














help me afterwards, I won’t object. 

Sammy: Sure thing, Julie. (Junie exits 
up center.) 

ProFressor: Now, let’s get comfortable. 
Why not join Sam on the sofa, Tom? 
I can talk better on my feet — 
comes from lecturing in the class- 
room, I suppose. (Tom crosses to sofa 
and sits. His old air of gloom and 
nervousness has returned.) Both of 
you fellows are familiar with the 
terms of the scholarship award. As 
you know, the scholarship comes 
from a fund left by your fellow 
townsman, Henry Hartwell Owen, 
an alumnus of the University. His 
wish was that each year a graduate 
of the local high school be awarded 
a full scholarship to the University— 
the conditions being high scholar- 
ship, which you both have main- 
tained, and the writing of an essay 
on the topic, “The Value of Char- 
acter in Life.”’ (Both boys nod.) Now, 
Tom, as you know, your essay was 
the best — (He pauses) in the 
opinion of the judges. (He looks 
piercingly at Tom, who fidgets nerv- 
ously) And the scholarship is yours. 
(Proressor HO.uisTer goes to table, 
opens briefcase, takes out a paper, 
and goes over to hand it to Tom.) 
Here’s the certificate which gives 
you official status. 

Tom (Accepting it): Thank you. 

Proressor: Sam, you’re probably 
wondering why you’re here. 

Sammy (Smiling): I certainly am. 

Proressor: You'll find the visit worth- 
while. You'll be happy to hear that 
an individual, who wishes to remain 

anonymous, has been so impressed 

by your own essay, which came in 





second, that he has decided to con- 

tribute a full scholarship for you, 

too. 

Sammy (Jumping to his feet): Golly! 
That’s wonderful! 

Proressor: Congratulations. Your 
essay Was a good one. 

Sammy: My mother and father will do 
cartwheels when I tell them. 

Tom (Rising and offering his hand): 
Congratulations, Sam. 

Proressor: And now, Sam, you can 
carry the good news to whomever 
you wish. I have some further busi- 
ness with Tom. (Tom séarts.) 

Sammy: Yes, sir! And thank you! 
This is wonderful! 

Proressor: Just a moment. (He goes 
to table and removes a paper from 
briefcase. He hands the paper to 
Sammy.) Here’s your passport to 
higher education. 

Sammy (Reverently accepting it): What 
a day! 

Proressor (Good-naturedly): Now off 
with you. (Sammy ezits ecstatically at 
center.) Sit down again, Tom. (Pro- 
FessoR HOLuIsTER walks to window, 
and looks out for a moment. Then he 
returns to center and stands silent, 
while Tom, increasingly nervous, be- 
gins to tap his foot impatiently on the 
floor. The Proressor regards him 
intently for a moment. Then he begins 
to speak quietly) Sir Roger Wol- 
singham was an English writer of the 
16th century — much neglected to- 
day. (He stops and stares fixedly at 
Tom, who drops his eyes in embar- 

rassment.) In more or less imitation 

of Sir Francis Bacon, he produced a 

series of essays on a variety of sub- 

jects. (The Proressor goes to his 
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briefcase and removes a book from it. 

He opens the volume and begins to 

read in a low voice.) “A good char- 
acter is to man what fertile soil is to 
the farmer; both produce rich harv- 
est when carefully tended. Unhappy 
is the man who sells his birthright of 
character for a mess of —” 

Tom (Staring at the floor and speaking 
very quietly): All right. You know. 
(He covers his face with his hands.) 

Proressor: Yes, I know. 

Tom (Looking up and angrily fighting 
back the tears): Then why did you 
come here? Why did you announce 
me as the winner? 

Proressor: I[’ll explain all that. You 
understand that I did not judge the 
essays. I saw them only after the 
winner had been chosen. 

Tom: I still think — 

Proressor (Raising his hand im- 
periously): Just a moment! I’m not 
on trial here! 

Tom (Covering face again with hands): 
I — I’m sorry. 

Proressor: My colleagues who judged 
the essays were evidently not ac- 
quainted with the work of Sir Roger 
Wolsingham. It so happens that I 
am; 16th century English literature 
is my own specialty. When I was 
instructed to deliver your certificate, 
I, of course, read the essays care- 
fully. Yours and Sam’s were the 
best by far; no others were even 
close. Your own, though, I perceived 
to contain, almost word for word, 
Wolsingham’s essay called “Of Char- 
acter.” 

Tom (Somewhat defiantly) : That’s right. 

Proressor: First of all, just as a mat- 

ter of natural curiosity, where in the 
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world did you ever dig up Wolsing- 

ham’s essay? 

Tom (Dejectedly): I found it in a book 
in the attic — a book that belonged 
to my grandfather. 

Proressor: Your grandfather? 

Tom: He taught English at Yale. 

ProFressor: Well, that explains mat- 
ters. For your information, you 
might like to know this. Your essay 
was about two thousand words in 
length. The Wolsingham item cov- 
ered about 800 words. The other 
twelve hundred words were, I as- 
sume, your own. 

Tom (Angrily): Yes, they were. 

Proressor: Then you'll be interested 
to know that your own work was 
superior to Wolsingham’s; he never 
was much of a writer, anyway. 

Tom: Superior to — 

Proressor: Exactly. There was no 
need at all for any dishonesty. You 
could have won on your own merit. 

Tom (Rising): Well, why give me this 
certificate then? (He throws it onto 
the sofa) You’ve found me out; you 
know I’m dishonest — 

Proressor (Sternly): Just a moment. 
(Pauses) Have you ever read Emer- 
son’s essay on “‘Compensation’’? 

Tom (Rather bewildered): Yes, we 
studied it this year. 

Proressor: Hmmm. It doesn’t seem 

to have made much of an impression 

on you. Let me refresh your memory 

a bit. You may recall that he says, 

“Punishment is a fruit that unsus- 

pected ripens within the flower of 

the pleasure which concealed it.” 

(Pauses) Let me repeat that. 

(Slowly) ‘Punishment is a fruit that 

unsuspected ripens within the flower 


of the pleasure which concealed it.’’ 

(Pauses) Do you know what that 
means? 

Tom: I suppose it — 

Proressor: I’ll tell you what it means. 
It means that no man can escape 
himself, or, as Emerson says in the 
same essay, “Every act rewards it- 
self.... Nemesis keeps watch in the 
universe and lets no offence go un- 
chastised.”’ Or again, “You cannot 
do wrong without suffering wrong.” 

Tom: I don’t see what all this has to 
do with me. I’ll admit I did wrong; I 
plagiarized. So — take the scholar- 
ship away, and leave me alone. I’ll 
bear the consequences. 

Proressor (Firmly): You will, indeed, 
bear the consequences. But your 
scholarship will not be taken away. 
No one knows about your offense but 
you and me. Would you prefer pub- 
lic disgrace of yourself and your 
parents? 

Tom: N-no, but — 

Proressor: Don’t think that you’re 
being allowed to get away with any- 
thing. You’re college material — 
there’s no doubt of that, and you 
might have won your scholarship 
honestly. Your punishment, though, 
is the most severe in the world — 
the knowledge that you’ve won 
something under false pretenses. As 
Emerson said, you can’t escape from 
yourself. That will be punishment 
enough, believe me. It will stab at 
your conscience like a dagger. It 
will be with you always. 

Tom: I — I’m sorry. 

Proressor: You'll be even sorrier. 
For exar p!e, how have you felt dur- 
ing the past few days? 











Tom: Well — (Vehemently) Terrible, 
if you want to know the truth! 

Proressor: Of course you have. You 
see, Emerson knew what he was 
talking about. Your uncle, I remem- 
ber, said you hadn’t smiled for days. 

Tom (Ruefully): He was right. 

Proressor: All this proves my point. 
There is no escape from your own 
actions. (Pauses and looks intently at 
Tom) Is there? 

Tom: No, sir — there isn’t. 

Proressor: It’s best to learn the lesson 
at your age; it can be more fatal 
when you’re older. 

Tom (Completely repentent): I — I’m 
sorry. Really sorry. Sorry about 
everything. 

Proressor: Always remember, ‘“Pun- 
ishment is a fruit that unsuspected 
ripens within the flower of the 
pleasure which concealed it.’”’ Now 
take my advice. Go up to your room 
and try to regain your composure. 
I don’t want you to give yourself 
away — ever. 

Tom (Completely submissive): Y-yes, 
sir. (He goes to door) And — and 
thank you. 

Proressor: You’ve nothing to thank 
me for. Your punishment is just 
beginning. (Tom exits. The Pro- 
FEssoR goes to table and closes his 
briefcase. UNCLE Bert enters slowly 
from left.) 

Unc.e Bert (Coming to center): You’re 
looking at the world’s champion 
eavesdropper. 

Proressor (Startled): You heard? 

Uncie Bert: Every word. 

Proressor: Well, I must say, sir — 

Uncie Bert: Let’s be realistic, Pro- 
fessor. You and I know that people 
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eavesdrop at the slightest oppor- 

tunity. What do you think party 

lines are for? 

ProFressor: That’s an unusual phi- 
losophy. 

Uncie Bert: I’m an unusual fellow. 
And so, I might say, are you after 
what I’ve heard. (Grinning) Now 
don’t look shocked. Listening at the 
door may not be strictly according 
to Hoyle, but, naturally, I’m inter- 
ested in Tom, and I’ve been wonder- 
ing for days what’s been eating him. 

ProFessor: And now you know. 

Uncie Bert: Yes, now I know. 

Proressor: I’m sorry you heard. 

Uncie Bert: I’m not. I think you 
handled it well. 

Proressor: Thank you. 

UncieE Bert: Very well, in fact. 

Proressor: I tried to make the best of 
an unfortunate situation. 

Uncie Bert (Smiling): With a bit of 
help from friend Emerson. And you 
needn’t worry. My lips are sealed, 
as they say in the melodramas. 

Proressor: I’m glad to hear that. 

Uncie Bert: I wonder if you’d satisfy 
my curiosity, though. 

Proressor (Smiling): Inasmuch as 
you’re in on the secret, I suppose I 
had better. 

Uncie Bert: Oh, this isn’t blackmail. 
You don’t have to answer my ques- 
tion if you don’t want to. 

ProFessor: Fire away. 

Uncue Bert: Aren’t you the unnamed 
individual who provided the full 
scholarship for Sammy? 

Proressor (Taken aback): You’re a 
shrewd man, sir. 

Uncie Bert (Grinning): I keep my 

ears open. 
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Proressor: If I deny it, you’ll never 
believe me. 

Unc e Bert: That’s right. 

Proressor: Then I won’t deny it. 
(Picking up briefcase) And now, I 
really must be going. 

Uncie Bert: One thing more before 
you leave. I was struck by a thought 
as I listened to you and to Emerson. 
There was an urgency in your voice. 
You talked like a man who has 
known perhaps the same kind of ex- 
perience that has come to Tom. In 
fact, you talked like a man who 
knows, from something in his own 
life, that we can’t escape ourselves. 
(Slowly and pointedly) “Punishment 
is a fruit that unsuspected ripens 
within the flower of the pleasure 
which concealed it.”’ 

Proressor: I repeat, sir— you're a 
very shrewd man. 

Uncie Bert: I’m right, then? 

Proressor: The circumstances were 
not the same, and they had nothing 
to do with academic matters — but 
I, too, have had experience with the 
unsuspected fruit. 

Uncie Bert: I’d like to shake your 
hand, Professor. I think you’ve 
done a lot for Tom today. (They 
shake hands solemnly. The Pro- 
FESSOR goes to front door, then turns) 

Proressor: At the risk of repeating 
myself—you’re a shrewd man, 
indeed. (He exits. UNcLE BERT goes 
to window and looks out. Sammy and 
JULIE enter quickly at center.) 

Sammy: We saw the Professor leaving. 
Have you heard the news? 

Uncue Bert: I have, my boy. 

Juuie: Isn’t it wonderful? 

Uncie Bert: More wonderful than 











you realize. (Mrs. MorRELAND enters 
at right.) 

Mrs. MoreEtanp: Oh, has the Pro- 
fessor left? 

Uncie Bert: Just gone. (Mrs. More- 
LAND catches sight of certificate on 
sofa, goes to sofa, and picks up the 
paper.) 

Mrs. More.anp: What’s this? (She 
reads) Oh, Tom’s scholarship. This 
is a proud day! 

JuLiE: Sammy has a scholarship too, 
Mother. 

Uncie Bert: From an unknown bene- 
factor. 

Mrs. Moretanp (Very surprised): 
Indeed! (Weakly) Well, congratula- 
tions, Sammy. 

Sammy: Thanks, Mrs. Moreland. 

Juuie: It’s the most wonderful thing 
that ever happened. Sammy and I 
are going down now to celebrate 
with the biggest ice cream soda 
available at Marsh’s Drug Store. 
(They exit happily.) 

Mrs. More.anp: Where’s Tom? 





Uncite Bert: Upstairs digesting his 
good fortune. He’ll be down soon, 
I suspect. 

Mrs. More.anp: When he does come 
down, send him into the kitchen. I 
want to hug my wonderful son. (Re- 
places certificate on sofa) 

Uncte Bert: A properly maternal 
feeling. (Mrs. MORELAND exits right. 
Uncite Bert turns and looks out 
window once more. Tom, unseen by 
Uncie Bert, suddenly appears at 
left. He crosses softly to sofa where he 
picks up certificate. UNcLE BERT 
speaks, still gazing out of the window.) 
“Punishment is a fruit that unsus- 
pected ripens within the flower of the 
pleasure which concealed it.” (Tom 
gasps, realizing that UNcLE BERT 
knows. He walks slowly and softly to 
the door at left. At the door, he turns, 
glances agonizingly at UNcLE BERT 
who is still looking out the window. 
Tom shakes his head in anguish and 
exits as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Drums in the Dusk 





by Katherine Lauré 


Characters 

AURELIE ELSTON, an 18-year-old heiress 

DesoraH Ricuter, the housekeeper 

Tuppy PRENTICE, 14, a serving boy 

CuiivE Euston, Aurelie’s older brother, 
a wealthy Tory 

Masor Ricuarp Morris, Aurelie’s 
fiance, an officer in the Continental 
Army 

Time: Late December, 1777. 

SerrinG: The reception room of Elston 
Mansion, a country estate about ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Ar Rise: No one is on stage. The sound 
of distant gunfire is heard, and 
DEBORAH comes hurrying in from the 
hall at left. Crossing hastily to win- 
dow, she glances out anxiously, turning 
quickly when Tuppy runs in from 
right, gasping for breath. 

DeBoraH: Tuppy! What on earth 
happened? . . . Well, speak, can’t 
you? 

Tuppy (Indignantly, leaning against 
door): How can I speak when I have 
no breath? I ran all the way from 
Kemp farm, I did, with a wild man 
after me. 

DesoraH (Terrified): Wild man? You 
mean an — an Indian? 

Tuppy: Worse! I’d no sooner got in 
sight of the Kemp farmhouse, I’d no 
sooner, than out pops an old man 
with a beard this long and a gun that 
long. “Git off’n my land!’ he yells, 
like somethin’ that’s crazy, “we 
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don’t want anybody from Tory 
Mansion comin’ around here!” 

DesoraH: Tory Mansion! This house? 
But Miss Aurelie’s no Tory. Nor us, 
either, you and me. Why didn’t you 
tell him so? 

Tuppy: Tell him it’s Miss Aurelie 
Elston’s brother that’s the Tory, 
and not her, and that Mr. Elston’s 
not even here anyhow, just us three, 
and that Miss Aurelie’s goin’ to 
marry an officer in Gen’ral Wash- 
ington’s Army some day, and you 
and me got relatives in the same 
Army, too. . . tell him all that before 
the bullet hit me? 

DesoraH: Well, you seem to have got 
your breath back, at any rate. (Goes 
to window, glancing out anxiously) 
Where’s the man now? 

Tuppy: Stopped at the edge of this 
property, he did. (Removes coat, 
unwinding scarf, speaking casually) 
Likely he’s gone back to get a big 
long huntin’ knife, and when ’tis 
dark he’ll come sneakin’ back and 
try t’massacree us all. 

DesoraH: Oh, hush, will you? Miss 
Aurelie might hear. (AURELIE comes 
in from hall through parily-open 
door; speaks calmly.) 

AuRELIE: I heard, Deborah. Tuppy, 
I’d never have sent you over there to 
buy provisions if I’d thought there 
was the slightest danger. 

Tuppy: It’s just that this is patriot 





country ’round here, and ev’rybody 
knows Mr. Elston’s a Tory, ev’ry- 
body does. Never got a chance t’tell 
Grandpa Kemp — if that’s who it 
was — that your brother’s in Phila- 
delphy, Miss Aurelie, and there’s 
just the three of us here. 

AurRELIE (Taking cloak from chair): 
I’ll go over to Kemp farm and ex- 
plain. 

Tuprpy and Dexsoran (Together): Oh, 
no, Miss Aurelie! 

AvRELIE: But I must. I’m responsible 
for bringing you both all the way 
out here in the stagecoach, and I 
know we have enough food for only 
a few more days. 

Tuppy (Starts putting coat on again): I 
could go down to the village and ask 
the innkeeper’s advice. He knows 
who I am. Did some work for him 
last summer, I did. Cuttin’ wood. 

AURELIE: You’ve done some remark- 
able work along that line since yes- 
terday, Tuppy, and I want to thank 
you. (Goes to fire) This is a truly 
wonderful fire, and the wood box is 
filled to the top, I see. 

Tuppy: “Little strokes fell great oaks,” 
as Mr. Benjamin Franklin says. 

Desoran: And as J say, put another 
log on there before you go frolicking 
down to the village. 

AvRELIE: Oh, but this isn’t a frolic, 
Deborah. It’s an important business 
trip. 

Tupry (Placing log in fire: taking 
poker): "Tis that, Miss Aurelie. I 
might even find out where the Army 
is now, I might even. 

AvURELIE: Do you really think you 
could? 

Tuppy: I’ll try, Miss Aurelie, but don’t 








you worry. I’m not worryin’. They’re 
all safe somewhere, they all are. 
Gen’ral Washington and Gen’ral 
Wayne, they’ll take care of their 
men. Was thinkin’ of enlistin’, my- 
self, I was. 

AurE.iE: You, Tuppy? Why, how old 
are you? 

Tuppy: Eighteen . . . in four more 
years. (Drops poker while replacing it, 
startling DEBORAH, who has gone 
over to rearrange window draperies) 
Well, I’d best be gettin’ started. I’ll 
go by the highway. Grandpa Kemp, 
he might still be hangin’ around the 
woods road, he might. 

AuRELIE (As Tuppy winds woolen 
scarf carelessly around his neck): 
Then leave by the front door, and 
look around very carefully before 
you start down. .. . Wait, let me fix 
that scarf for you. It should be tied 
more tightly, like this . . . there you 
are. Now where are your gloves? 

Tuppy (Starts for hall): I don’t need 
’em, Miss Aurelie, thankee. ‘The 
cat in gloves catches no mice.” 
Mr. — 

DesoraH: We know who said it, so 
hurry along with you. (After he has 
gone out, closing door, AURELIE takes 
her cloak over to chair, then crosses to 
window.) 

AuRELIE: It’s dreadfully cold for him 
to be out . . . I do hope he'll be all 
right. Tuppy’s a fine little fellow, 
but what an odd name he has. 

DesoraH: His real name’s Christopher, 
Miss Aurelie, but the other servants 
called him Tuppence because of his 
size, and the name got shortened to 
Tuppy. 

AURELIE (Absently, gazing out window): 
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I see. Deborah, I’m worried about 
bringing you both out here. .. . 

DesoraH: Oh, we’re only too glad to 
get away from town, the way it is 
now, miss. Me, with two sons in the 
Army, and Christopher with a 
brother . . . ’tis a sad sight for us to 
see Redcoats marching along High 
Street. Who would think such a 
calamity could ever happen! 

AvuRELIE: The fortunes of war... 

DesoraH: Aye, but if we only knew 
where our own men were... no word 
from any of them since the fighting 
at German Town, when they tried to 
retake the city. 

AURELIE (Musingly, still gazing out): 
October . . . 

DesoraH: And now ’tis December .. . 
the nineteenth day of the month. 
Christmas time in the capital city, 
and none but the enemy there! Well, 
at least we don’t have to listen to 
the songs and celebrating, and the 
bands playing like mad at every 
hour of the day and night. 

AURELIE: No. . . we have peace and 
quiet here. (A silence as both stand 
gazing out window. Sound of wind 
blowing) 

DesoraH: A wintry and lonesome 

sound, that. (Turns away, goes over 

to fireplace) Do come over to this 
chair, Miss Aurelie. It’s more warm 
and cheerful by the fire. (AURELIE 
starts toward right, stops short, listen- 
tng. Desoran looks up appre- 
hensively, hurries back to window.) 

That sounds like . . . why, it is... 

a coach and four turning in from the 

highway. Oh, stars above, Miss 


Aurelie, it’s your brother’s! And 
there’s Giles and Geoffrey with him! 


AURELIE: Yes. (T'hey watch in silence.) 





I never thought Clive would come 
all the way out here. He — (Door 
knocker is heard. AURELIE sighs, 
takes window seat, picking up work- 
bag) It would seem I spoke much 
too soon about the peace and quiet. 
Admit the visitor, Deborah. 

DesoraH: Y-yes, Miss Aurelie. (Hesi- 
tates; then starts for hall quickly when 
knocking is resumed, even more 
loudly. Taking a piece of needle- 
point AURELIE selects some wool com- 
posedly. There is sound of front door 
slamming, and a few seconds later 
CLIVE ELsTon comes in angrily.) 

Cutve: So you actually did come all 
the way out here! I couldn’t believe 
it, even after reading the note you so 
considerately left for me. Well, 
what have you to say for yourself, 
miss? 

AvURELIE (Pleasantly): Good after- 
noon, Clive. 

Cuive: Is that all after — but there’s 
no time to waste in ta'!king. We are 
returning to Philadelphia at once... 
at once, do you hear? 

AuRELIE: I daresay they can hear you 
down in the village, if not in Phila- 
delphia itself. I regret having to re- 
fuse an invitation so courteously 
extended, but I am remaining here 
in my own home. 

Cuive: I’d never have sold this house 
to you if I hadn’t needed some extra 
money at just that time! 

AurRE.iE: And if you happen to need 
some extra money at just this time 
I’d like to buy the indenture papers 
of little Christopher Prentice. He — 

Curve: So this is where he is, the 
young rascal! And without so much 








as a by-your-leave. At least it saves 
me the price of a runaway servant 
notice. Well, he'll not get away 
again. I’ll see to that! 

AvurRELIE: About the papers, Clive... . 

Cuivre: They’re not for sale. And now 
how soon can you be ready to leave? 

AvuRELIE: There are times, Clive, that 
you simply do not listen when people 
talk to you. I said, I am remaining 
here. 

Curve: You know that’s impossible! 

AvuRELIE: Not at all. Why should it 
be? It is less than half a year to 
spring, when I am to marry Major 
Morris. 

Curve: Major! Major of what? That 
ragged army is long since disbanded 
and gone. Gone forever. Their 
fanatical rebellion ended in complete 
and dismal failure, as all who are 
sane knew it would. 

AvuRELIE: Not a rebellion, Clive, but a 
good and just cause. And I know it 
hasn’t failed. 

Curve: If you will recall, I said all who 
are sane. (Impatiently goes to fire- 
place) Only one thing can account 
for the absurd way you’ve been 
talking and behaving. I am con- 
vinced it is the long delayed after- 
effects of that fever you had last 
winter. Aurelie, I am indeed grateful 
you are only a half-sister, and 
doubly so that Father never lived to 
see the day when his daughter turned 
against her own country. 

AvuRELIE: “Where liberty dwells, there 
is my country.” (Looks over at him; 
smiles a little) Mr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

Cutve: What? 

AvRELIE: No matter. 


What I started 





to say was that this is my country 
now. I was happy in England, when 
Father was there, and even happier 
in my mother’s county, but when I 
came here from France . . . Clive, I 
had the strangest sensation of hav- 
ing reached a final destination at 
last, and the happiest one of all. I 
remember thinking . . this is 
America, this is home. 

Ciive: Home! A few little Colonies in 
the wilderness! 

Auretie: No longer the Colonies, 
Clive . . . they are now the United 
States of America, and have been 
since a year ago, if you remember. 

Cuivre: I remember how you disgraced 
both my wife and myself by going 
down to the State House with the 
Logan girl from that family of rebel- 
sympathizers to hear Nixon read the 
impudent document called the Dec- 
laration. I am not likely to forget, 
either, how the Bell in the tower 
rang for days. It — but why talk of 
those insane times? They’re long 
since over and forgotten. 

AvRELIE: Forgotten? No. . . people 
like that don’t forget, ever. I know. 
Why, the instant I left the boat I 
was aware of a different atmosphere, 
another way of life. No servility in 
any man’s manner, no fear in his 
eyes. So unlike the Old World. . . 

Cuive: I'll take the Old World. In 
fact, I’ve often regretted ever leav- 
ing it. At least it wasn’t infested 
with fools who prate of all men 
being created equal, and similar 
nonsense! As for schemers like 
Jefferson, and military leaders like 
the monstrously reckless fellow from 
Chester County, Wayne . . . “Mad 
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Anthony!” They call him that, I 
hear, and he’s well named. 

AURELIE: All three you’ve just men- 
tioned are great men who are willing 
to risk their very lives for... 

Cuive: For an illusion, an impossible 
legend of freedom and independence, 
a dream that hasn’t a chance in a 
million of coming true! However, 
it’s their lives — and necks — they’re 
risking. I have more important mat- 
ters to think about (Walks over to 
touch bell-cord at right) Valerie told 
Colonel Radcliffe you were visiting 
friends, but would return today, by 
late afternoon. The Colonel is com- 
ing to the house this evening. 

AURELIE: Since one of my reasons for 
leaving your home was to avoid that 
stupid boor and fortune-hunter . . . 
(DEBORAH comes in from left) 

Cuive: Go get that Prentice boy. We 
are all returning to Philadelphia at 
once. And hurry! Don’t just stand 
there! (DeBorAH leaves reluctantly 
and CuIve crosses to chair left for 
Aureuie’s cloak.) There’s been 
enough talk around here. Now we 
are going to have some action. 

AurELIE (Indignanily, rising): The 
action should take the form of an 
apology to Deborah . . . there was no 
need to shout at her like that! As 
for me, you seem to have forgotten 
you are no longer my guardian, now 
that I am of age. 

Cuiive: And you seem to have forgot- 
ten, or perhaps you never knew, my 
dear sister, that those of unsound 
mind must always have a guardian. 

AvuRELIE: Unsound mind! Why, what 
do you mean by saying such a thing? 

Ciive: Since your visit to Stenton, 
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where you met this self-styled 
Major, you have been expressing 
enthusiastic approval of the Conti- 
nental Army and all it stands for to 
anyone who will listen. A certain 
judge in town would doubtless con- 
sider that alone to be sufficient 
reason for appointing me your 
guardian once again... 

AURELIE: You wouldn’t dare! 

Cuive: As a matter of fact, I have al- 
ready dared. I have the signed 
transfer of guardianship with me. . . 
you may read it on the way back to 
Philadelphia if you wish. And now, 
as it is getting late... 

AURELIE: Leaving so soon? I hope 
you have a pleasant trip back to 
Philadelphia. 

CuIveE: I hope we both have, but that’s 
entirely up to you. I came here to 
persuade you to return with me. 

AvuRELIE: You could never do that. 

Ciive: No? Well, at least I could try. 
(Walks slowly toward her) It shouldn’t 
require much effort to take care of a 
rebel of your size. (Stops short at 
sound of several shots; hurries to 
window) It’s all Giles can do to hold 
those horses in check! Who... 

DesoraH (Entering): That must be 
the one they call Grandpa Kemp, 
Mr. Elston, from the farm back of 
the woods there. They say he hates 
Tories like poison . . . (Several more 
shots) Best aim for miles around. 
’Tis said he spends hours practicing, 
shooting at rats. 

Cuive: If those horses are killed we’ll 
never get back to town! (Jo AURELIE, 
tossing her cloak on window seat) Put 
that on, and be ready to leave the 
instant I come back. We'll have to 








find out where that old maniac is. 
(Hurries out left and there is sound of 
front door closing) 

AURELIE: Quick, Deborah! Lock the 
door! 

DesoraH: With pleasure, miss! (Goes 
to hall hastily. AURELIE goes over to 
window. More shots are heard, fol- 
lowed by shouts and sound of excited 
voices. AURELIE watches for a minute 
or so, then Desorau returns.) Giles 
couldn’t hold ’em a second longer. 
Mr. Elston only had time enough to 
get inside the coach before they 
galloped off. 

AvuRELIE: So I noticed. I don’t think 
they’ll be back again today. 

DesoraH: Or ever. (AURELIE looks at 
her, and both laugh. AURELIE turns 
to look out window again.) 

AURELIE: At that rate of speed they'll 
be back in Philadelphia before — 
(Stops short; gaps) That’s Tuppy 
coming along the highway! They 
must have seen him! They’re stop- 
ping! (DeBoran hurries to window.) 
Oh, Deborah! 

DesoraH: Now don’t you worry, Miss 
Aurelie. That young one can outrun 
any — oh! he slipped and fell! 

AvuRELIE: Geoffrey has him now .. . 
he’s dragging him toward the coach! 
(Picks up cloak, goes to left hastily) 
I must try to stop them! If I offer 
Clive enough money he might re- 
lease Tuppy. 

DesoraH (Dejectedly): It’s too late, 
miss. 

AURELIE: You don’t mean... 

DesoraH: The coach is on its way 
again. And they’ve got Tuppy in it. 
(AURELIE stares at her, appalled, as 
lights dim to denote passing of time. 
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It is now later in the afternoon, and 
the light has faded perceptibly. If de- 
sired, the curtains may be closed and 
opened for a new scene. AURELIE 1s 
seated at the window gazing out, and 
doesn’t turn when DEBORAH comes in 
from right. The housekeeper pauses, 
glancing over at her uncertainly) I. . . 
I thought I’d light the candles now, 
Miss Aurelie. (AURELIE rouses with 
an effort, turns head slowly, nods 
absently. There is a silence as 
DesoraH takes taper from mantel, 
lights it at fire, then touches it to the 
candles above. She then crosses to 
light the candles on table at left. 
AURELIE rises with sudden resolu- 
tion, having come to a decision.) 

AURELIE: We'll go down to the inn 
early tomorrow and wait for the 
first stagecoach into town. 

Desorau (Startled, turning to look at 
her): We’re going back to Phila- 
delphia, miss? 

AURELIE: I must . . . for Tuppy’s sake. 

Depsoran (Nodding understandingly): 
’T will go hard with the lad now if no 
one’s there to help him, but if you 
return to the town house, Miss 
Aurelie . . . 1 — I couldn’t help over- 
hearing .. . Mr. Elston was talking 
that loud, miss... 

AvuRELIE: Whatever plans I had must 
wait; there may be another chance 
to get away. That poor boy comes 
first now. It’s all my fault for bring- 
ing him out here. (Sound of door 
knocker.) 

DesoraH: La me! Who could that be? 

Aureie: I couldn’t even imagine. 
(Goes to window) We'd have hearda 
coach drive up . . . see who it is, 
Deborah. 
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DesoraH: If it’s Grandpa Kemp I 
hope he’s left that gun at home. 
(Goes left) 

AURELIE: He wouldn’t shoot a woman. 

DesoraH: He might, if he thought she 
was a Tory. They’re all the same to 
Grandpa. He hates ’em all alike. 
(Exits. AURELIE turns from window, 
goes over to door as if DrBoran’s 
words had alarmed her. She waits 
anxiously for front door to be opened, 
then gives an exclamation of delighted 
surprise) 

AuRELIE: Tuppy! (Moves away from 
door and he comes in grinning hap- 
pily, DeBoraH following, all smiles.) 
Tuppy, is it really you? 

Tuppy: Aye, Miss Aurelie, it’s me. 

DesoraH: Well, we’re pleased as can 
be that it is. It’s good to see you 
again, lad, it is indeed! We've been 
so worried ever since. . . . (Pauses; 
the smile suddenly fades) And just 
who do you think you are, my fine 
young fellow, coming in at the front 
door like a gentleman? 

AvuRELIE: Deborah doesn’t mean that, 
Tuppy. We both know you've al- 
ways been a fine little gentleman. 
And now tell us, quickly, how you 
managed to get away . . . here, take 
this chair by the fire. 

Tuppy: Me, Miss Aurelie? Here in the 
parlor? 

AuRE.IE: Of course. (Tuppy glances at 
DesoraH as he walks over to chair 
right, twirling cap jauntily.) And if 
you want to know who he is, Deb- 
orah . . . why, he’s now a member of 
the family here, just as you are. Take 
that chair while we listen to what 
must surely be a very interesting 
story. (Indicates chair at left before 


going over to window seat. DEBORAH, 
after hesitating, finally sits on edge of 
chair but Tuppy leans back com- 
fortably in chair by fire. AURELIE 
smiles over at him.) Go ahead, 
Tuppy. 

Tuppy: Well, I put up a good fight, I 
did, Miss Aurelie, but there were 
three of ’em, all kind of bigger’n 
me, so I guess I lost. (Sits up 
straight, suddenly becoming serious) 
But the coach got stopped at the inn 
by the soldiers there, the coach did. 
Our soldiers Wayne men. 
(DEeBoRAH and AURELIE rise quickly.) 

DesoraH: Wayne men? 

Tuppy (Getting up from chair): What I 
said. They — 

AuRELIE: General Wayne and his en- 
tire brigade? 

Tuppy: Gen’ral Wayne went by 
another road, he did, and took the 
Hampton and Stewart men and 
some other brigades with him, but 
Colonel Butler — 

AuRELIE: Colonel Butler! 

Tuppy: And Major Morris. They’ll 
all be along any minute now, so I 
come quick to tell you, Miss Aurelie. 

Avre.ig: Oh, thank you, Tuppy! 

Tuppy: I knew you’d be wantin’ to 
hear, so I run all the way from the 
inn, I did. And my brother Ethan 
and Colonel Grier and the rest of 
that regiment, they’re already there, 
they are, and some of the Febiger 
crowd, and — 

DesoraH: Tuppy . . . did you — did 
you see... or hear about... 

Tuppy: I did that. I was talkin’ to 
both your boys, and they’re safe and 
well, the same as Major Morris and 
my brother Ethan. 





DEBORAH: Praise be! Oh, Miss 
Aurelie, our prayers were answered! 

AURELIE: They were indeed, Deborah, 
and I’m so thankful, and so grate- 
a 

Tuppy: Me, too, I am. And my 
brother Ethan, he told me why they 
had to retreat at German Town, he 
told me. "Twas on account of the 
heavy fog that was in the early 
mornin’, not the British. They 
wasn’t afraid of the likes of them, 
just afraid of shootin’ their own men 
by mistake. My brother Ethan was 
right in the thick of the fightin’ 
around Cliveden, — that’s the 
Chew Mansion in German Town — 
and he . . . (Sounds of sob from 
Desoran. Turns to stare at her) 
What’s the matter, Mrs. Richter, 
ma’am? Your boys are all right, 
they are. They’re not dead. (Drs- 
ORAH crosses to window, handkerchief 
at eyes. AURELIE smiles reassuringly 
at the bewildered Turry.) 

AvureLIE: Deborah’s very happy, 
Tuppy, but you wouldn’t under- 
stand. Just take my word for it. 

Tupry (Tries to figure it out, but gives 
up): Well . . . I’m goin’ back to the 
inn now to help in the kitchen and 
talk to my brother Ethan, I’m goin’ 
to. Mrs. Kemp and Grandma and 
all the girls, they’re cookin’ soup 
and stuff, they are. So’s a lot of 
other women. 

AuRELIE: Deborah, we must go down 
and help them. Wait for us, Tuppy. 
We'll take the food we brought from 
Philadelphia. (Goes right, DEBORAH 
following briskly, returning handker- 
chief to pocket. Reaching door, 


AURELIE hesitates.) I hope no one 








will resent our coming. From Tory 
Mansion, as they call it... 

Tuppy: Oh, J fixed all that, Miss 
Aurelie, I did. I told ’em you’re not 
a Tory, and it isn’t your fault that 
your brother is. 

AvRELIE: Clive! Deborah, I forgot all 
about him! Tuppy, what... (Seems 
almost afraid to ask, but he nods 
encouragingly) 

Tuppry: Oh, Colonel Butler wouldn’t 
let his men do nothin’ worse’n make 
the three of ’em give up their coats 
and shoes and cloaks to them that 
needed such-like most. The soldiers 
let ’em have their old clothes, they 
did. 

DesoraH: Then what? 

Tupry: Nothin’ much. The inn 
keeper’s just goin’ to keep the three 
locked up ’till the regiments are 
gone on, then start ’em walkin’ back 
to Philadelphy. 

DesoraH: A _ long, 
weather like this 

AURELIE: But no worse than our own 
men had to endure. I don’t know 
what will happen, though, to Clive’s 
reputation for being one of the best- 
dressed men in town. 

Tuppy (Cheerfully): You'd find better 
lookin’ scarecrows on any of the 
farms around here, you would. Oh, 
and Grandpa Kemp said to tell you 
he wasn’t tryin’ to kill nobody, Miss 
Aurelie. Just wanted to head the 
horses down to the inn, he did, ’cause 
he knowed the men was comin’ in. 
Colonel Butler says the four of ’em 
was a real prize. 

AURELIE: I’m sure they were. Well, 
let’s hurry, Deborah; most of the 
parcels haven’t even been unwrapped. 
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They’re all ready to take with us. 

(The women exit. Tuppy crosses to 

desk, taking the red quill pen from the 

inkstand. He fastens it in cap, going 
over to mirror to put cap on and ad- 
mire the effect from all angles. He is 
so absorbed in this pleasing occupa- 
tion that he doesn’t notice door open- 
ing. AURELIE and Deporax both 
carry large food packages. AURELIE 
smiles, but DEBORAH, wearing cloak 
now, is indignant, or pretends to be.) 

DesoraH: Christopher Prentice! (He 
jumps, turning quickly, snatching cap 
off) Put that quill right back where 
you found it! 

Tuppy: All the Wayne men wear a red 
feather in their hats, all the Wayne 
men do. 

DepsoraH: Well, you are not a Wayne 
man! 

Tuppy: I tried to be, I did. And so 
did Grandpa Kemp. But they 
wouldn’t let either of us enlist, they 
wouldn’t. Don’t see why not — 
anyhow, Grandpa. The man’s only 
eighty. (Goes to desk slowly, looking 
longingly at quill) 

AuRELIB: Keep the red feather, Tuppy. 

Tuppry: Do you really mean it, Miss 

Aurelie? Honest and true? (She 

nods, smiling at him as she crosses to 

desk.) Oh, thankee, miss, thankee! 

There’s nothin’ I'd like better to 

have! (Fastens feather in cap enthusi- 

astically. AURELIE takes a small 


leather bag from desk drawer.) 
AuRELIE: Tuppy, I want you to find 
the commissary officer and give him 
these gold pieces. They might buy 
food for the men when paper money 
couldn’t. 
DesoraH: Indeed they will, Miss 
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Aurelie, and it’s so good of you to do 

this. 

Tuppy: Miss Aurelie’s a — an angel, 
that’s what she is. Even looks like 
one. (Surveys his cap with great 
pride) Thankee again, miss. Can 
almost see myself marchin’ and 
drillin’, and speakin’ of that, they 
say down at the inn there’s talk of a 
man named Baron Steuben comin’ 
all the way from across the sea to 
drill the men in winter camp. Wish 
I could be there, I do. 

AURELIE: At least you can imagine 
you’re a Wayne man, Tuppy. Try 
the cap on so we can see how you 
look. (He puts cap on, adjusting the 
feather carefully) 

Tuppy: Just wait’ll they see me wearin’ 
this down at the inn! 

AvRELIE: And since we don’t want to 
deprive them of such a splendid 
sight a minute longer than necessary, 
we'll all start down at once. He 
looks just like the boy in the song, 
doesn’t he, Deborah? I forget how 
the words begin . . . 

Tuppry (Obligingly singing, or trying 

to): “Father and I went down to 
camp, 

Along with Captain Good’in, 

And there we saw the men and boys 

As thick as hasty puddin’.” 

(They start for hall, Tuppy taking the 

food packages from AURELIE and 

DesoraH. AURELIE smiles, but 

DeEBoraH winces a little at Tuppy’s 

attempt at song. He is still shouting 

the words gleefully as he follows them 
out into the hall.) 

“Oh, Yankee Doodle, came to town. 

“Yankee Doodle da-a-andy .. .” 

(Lights dim, or curtain ts lowered, to 





denote passing of time. When lights go 
up again, AURELIE and Major 
RicHARD Morris are coming in from 
the hall. Beneath RicHarp’s shabby 
military cloak is a glimpse of an old 
and faded uniform of an officer in the 
Continental Army. The one bright 
note in the outfit is the jaunty red 
feather fastened into the cockade of 
the hat he carries. AURELIE turns to 
smile at him, glancing around the 
room, and speaking with a cheerful- 
ness she is far from feeling) 

AurRE.IE: So now you see, Richard, 
that there’s nothing for you to worry 
about. The house is built to with- 
stand any storm likely to come along 
this winter. Deborah and Tuppy 
and I can manage quite nicely here 
until spring. 

Ricuarp (Doubtfully): 1 don’t know .. . 

AurRELIE: Well, I do, Major. Mrs. 

Kemp has promised to sell us all the 

provisions we need. It isn’t as if this 

were in some wilderness, with no one 
around for miles. (She moves to right, 
pushing hood of her cloak back from 
head.) Come over to the fireplace, 
dear . . . that was a cold walk from 
the inn. Now what was I saying? 

Oh, yes . . . I started to tell you 

about Mrs. Kemp and the women 

from the other farm. around here. 

Well, we’ve planned to have regular 

meetings for sewing and knitting, 

and making clothes to send to 
camp .. . (Pauses to look more closely 
at the military cloak in the glow from 
the fireplace) Richard! Just look at 
the tear in this cloth! Give me the 


cloak. There may be time to mend 
it. 
Ricuarp: Oh, don’t bother about it. 
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(But she has already settled the matter 
by taking the cloak over to the window- 
seat) 

AvuRELIE: This won’t take long. I just 
want to prove to you that I can do 
something besides fancy needle- 
work. (She seliles on the window seat 
after removing her own cloak, taking 
needle and thread from work basket 
and starting to mend the cloak. She 
glances up to find he is stirring the 
fire with a poker and adding another 
log; smiles.) Why, this is almost as 
if the war were over, with Major 
and Mrs. Morris in their own home 
in Philadelphia. (There is a silence 
of a few seconds, then he walks slowly 
over to the window seat.) 

RicHarp: Aurelie, I want you to know 
the truth . . . that the war may go on 
for a long time. I'll stay with the 
Army until it’s over. 

AvuRELIE: Well, of course I knew that. 

Ricwarp: And knowing that, are you 
quite sure you want to marry me in 
the spring and then wait for what 
may be years before we can have a 
real home of our own? 

AURELIE: I’m very sure, dear. (Looks 
over at him; tries to smile) I hope you 
didn’t think I was what the clever 
Mr. Paine calls a “summer soldier 
and a sunshine patriot’! 

Ricnarp (Laughing): No, no, my 
love . . . nothing like that. But I 
thought you might become home- 
sick for your own country. 

AvureuiE: No... I love France, but 
this is where I really belong. Here, 
in what they call the New World. 

RicHarp: It’s a little world as yet, but 

it will grow. There are still a few 

miles to the West, I’m told. (Glances 
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out window. Her gaze follows his, and 

she speaks musingly.) 

AvuRELIE: I often find myself trying to 
imagine how your country — how 
our country — will look in the years 
to come. If only there were some 
way of looking into the future... 
although I can see even now some of 
its greatness, some of its glory. 

RicHARD: That’s all we have now... 
the future. There are many who 
think our dream of greatness, of in- 
dependence, and of final victory is 
just that ...a dream. 

AuRELIE: The dream must always 
come first, you know, then the 
reality. One makes the other pos- 
sible. (Continues sewing. He watches 
her silently for a few seconds, then re- 
peats the words slowly) 

RicHarRD: One makes the other pos- 
sible . . . there will be times when we 
must all remember that. Many 
times, in camp... 

AURELIE: Do you know, Richard, 
you’ve never told me where the win- 
ter encampment is to be. I was 
hoping the Army might go on to 
York, where the members of Cong- 
ress went after they left Lancaster. 

RicHARD: Many believe General Wash- 
ington wanted to protect only the 
iron works in this part of the coun- 
try, but I happen to know he was 
thinking first of the homes and 
farms of the Patriot families. The 
enemy’s too close, to say nothing of 
the Tories in town. 

AuRELIE: They’re even worse! They’re 

contemptible! Both the men and 

women. Why, some have actually 


invited General Grey to their homes 
. . . that monster who ordered the 





murder of the wounded prisoners at 

Paoli, and called it war! You can 

understand why no one with any 

pride or self-respect wants to be in 

Philadelphia this winter. 

Ricuarp: Yes, I can well understand 
that .. . but after the winter we have 
some very definite plans for getting 
the uninvited guests out of town. 
And here’s some news that will in- 
terest you, Aurelie . . . at an officers’ 
conference last week General Lafay- 
ette spoke of a possible French 
military alliance next year. 

AurELIE: General Lafayette . . . to 
think of the Marquis coming here! 

Ricuarp: A remarkable person, and as 
devoted to the cause as any Amer- 
ican Patriot I’ve ever met. We never 
think of Lafayette as a foreigner; 
he’s like one of us already. And if it’s 
true that many of his countrymen 
are coming to help us in the spring . . 

AuRELIE: I hope they are, but spring 
never seemed so far away as today. 
There’s the entire long winter to be 
lived through first, somehow. (Looks 
at him directly) Richard, is this final 
camp ... is it to be in open country? 

RIcHARD: For a while, dear, just as at 
White Marsh and Gulph Mill, but 
don’t worry about us. The plan is 
to build log huts, and there will be 
hundreds up in no time at all. 

AURELIE: But where is this all to be? 
Doesn’t the place of encampment 
have a name? 

RicHarp: Oh, yes, it has a name, but 
very few have ever heard of it. It is 
called Valley Forge. (A moment of 
silence, then drums are heard in the 
distance. AURELIE gives a start, looks 
at him as he rises quickly.) 





AvuRELIE: Drums. . . does that mean 
the men are leaving now? 

Ricuarp: Within a half hour or so. 
That’s the signal to reassemble. 
(AURELIE rises, holding tightly to the 
cloak, looking down at it.) 

AURELIE: This isn’t quite finished . . . 
(He takes the cloak, which she releases 
reluctantly.) 

Ricwarp: Why, it’s perfect . . . thank 
you very much, my darling. I — 
AvuRELIE: Oh, why, why must there be 
anything as dreadful and as senseless 
as war! (Pauses as she looks up into 
his worried face; tries to speak lightly) 
But there wouldn’t be time for an 
answer to that question now, would 
there? We'll talk of something else 

. are more of General Wayne’s 
soldiers coming later? 

Ricuarp: No, these are the last. We 
came by this road because so many 
men are from the village and the 
farms around here. We're hoping 
we'll get to camp before it’s entirely 
dark, or more snow falls. (The drums 
are heard again. He puts the cloak on 
hastily, goes over to the chair for his 
hat. She watches him, fighting back 
her tears; trying to keep her voice 
steady.) 

AvRELIE: I’m coming with you. . . as 
far as the inn. (Turns away quickly; 
goes over to window seat for cloak) 

Ricuarp: No, Aurelie... 

AvreELIE: Oh, but I am. (Tries to 
smile) Don’t you suppose all the 
other women will be there? Well, I 
want to be there, too. (To door, turn- 
ing to smile again encouragingly) 
You needn’t be afraid of any tears, 
Major. I promise. 

Ricuarp: It isn’t that .. . I know how 








brave you are. It’s just that I ex- 
pected to say goodby to you here. 

AvuRELIE: Dearest, we have only a little 
more time together . . . did you really 
think I could give it up? And, 
Richard . . . “goodby”’ isn’t a word to 
dislike or to fear . . . not when you 
remember that it’s just a contraction 
of those other words, God be with 
you. (She smiles up at him as they 
walk out slowly into the hall, his arm 
around her, as lights dim to denote 
passing of time. It is really dusk now, 
and in the view from the window it is 
apparent that the daylight has faded 
almost entirely, the glimpse of out- 
doors looking much darker than in the 
preceding scenes. AURELIE and 
DEBORAH come slowly in from the 
hall at left. The older woman is al- 
most in tears, and AURELIE turns to 
touch her arm sympathetically.) Don’t, 
Debby dear . . . your boys seemed 
very well and happy. 

Desorau: Oh, they’re well enough off, 
Miss Aurelie, because they’re so 
young and have their health, I’m 
thankful to say, but some of the 
others . . . (Voice wavers. AURELIE 
nods understandingly; turns away.) 

AvRELIE: I know, Deborah. I saw 
them. 

Desorak: So thin and pale and half- 
starved looking! Even some of the 
officers. Oh, it was pitiful! Why, 
there were men who hadn’t shoes or 
boots, just old rags tied around their 
feet. (AURELIE winces at the memory; 
wanders unhappily over to fireplace.) 
I can’t think what’s the matter with 
the members of Congress, that 
they’d let the Army go into winter 
quarters without enough food and 
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warm clothing, and uniforms worthy 
of the men who wear them! 

AvuRELIE: What has always been the 
matter with most politicians in com- 
parison to the patriots? Stupid, 
selfish, indifferent . . . oh, it does no 
good to talk, but surely Mr. Reed 
and the others are planning to send 
food and clothing from York, and 
soon. 

DesoraH: And if they don’t, Miss 
Aurelie? 

AURELIE: Why, it would mean... 
(Pauses, aghast at the thought) Oh, 
but they must! We can’t allow our- 
selves to think of anything else. 
(Starts to remove cloak. DerBoraH 
hurries to assist her.) Never mind, 
Deborah. (Removes cloak herself, 
placing it on chair) Since we are to 
be here alone all winter it will not be 
as lady of the house and her house- 
keeper, but as friends. 

DesoraH: Thank you, Miss Aurelie. 
I feel honored, I’m sure . . . but we 
won’t be here all alone, I think. 
When they find out that wild young 
one has tagged along after them 
they’ll manage to send him back 
somehow. And Grandpa Kemp, too! 
Such doings! 

AuRELIE: I had an idea Grandpa and 
Tuppy might be planning some- 
thing of the sort when I saw them 
whispering together down at the inn. 

DesoraH: They had the enlistment 

officer about crazy. The poor man 

has no way of knowing those two are 
waiting off there in the woods down 
the road somewhere, intending to 
trail along after the Army all the 
way to camp. (Goes over to look in 
wood box) Well, at least he cut 
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enough wood to last for days, and 
there’s plenty more stacked up out- 
side. I might have known what he 
was up to, when he started chopping 
so much all of a sudden. 

AvuRELIE (Taking chair by fire): I’m 
hoping they might let Tuppy stay 
awhile. 

DeEsorAH: Oh, but what could he do 
there, Miss Aurelie? 

AuRELIE: Why, chop wood. But, seri- 
ously, Deborah, Tuppy wants to be 
with his brother. And both he and 
Grandpa Kemp are so anxious to 
help. 

DesoraH: They are indeed. 

AURELIE (Musingly, gazing into fire): 
It’s very wonderful . . . the love of 
freedom in this country of yours... 
and of mine, too, now. It seems to 
be in the very air, with none too old 
or too young to want to contribute 
in some way to the cause. 

DesoraH: To listen to some, the cause 
is already lost. 

AURELIE: Lost? 
Tories say that. 

DesoraH: Not just those no-accounts 
. . . you’d expect it of them, Miss 
Aurelie. The folks I heard talking 
in town were Patriots, some with 
relatives in the Army. Just one de- 
feat after another, they complained. 
First at Brandywine, then German 
Town, and now ... this. 

AuRELIE: But this is a victory. (DEB- 
ORAH looks at her wonderingly, but 
before either can speak drums are 
heard from the direction of the road. 
AURELIE rises quickly; stands listen- 


Oh, you mean the 


ing.) 
DesoraH: The last of the regiments. 
AURELIE: Leaving in the dusk ...a 








lonely time of day. (She goes to win- 
dow, Dexsora# following. AURELIE 
pulls the window draperies as far 
back as they will go.) This is the last 
house on the road. Richard said 
these would be the only home lights 
the men would see before marching 
out into open country. (Sound of 
wind blowing) 

DesoraH: Open country ... in 
weather like this! If there’s more 
snow tonight . . . before they reach 
camp . . . (Shudders; turns from win- 
dow) 

AURELIE: Everything seems to be 
against them now, even the time of 
year, but when I said this was a vic- 
tory, Deborah, I meant just that. 
How can their Cause be lost when 
those who believe in it are still will- 
ing to fight for it, even when there 
seems to be no hope at all? 

DesoraH: That’s true, Miss Aurelie 

. nobody doubts they’re very 
brave men, but as you just said, 
everything seems to be against 
them. 

Avre.ie: And everything is. Still... 
they are on their way to winter en- 
campment, not to their own homes. 
That would have been defeat, not 
this. 

Desoran: I can’t help wondering why 
most of them, if not all, haven’t gone 
home long ago. 

Avureige: I think the whole world 

must be wondering that . . . wonder- 

ing what will keep them together all 
winter, with a determination to re- 
turn in the spring. There could be 





only one answer . . . faith. 

DesoraH: Oh, I want to have faith 
like that, Miss Aurelie . . . you know 
I do! But — if the winter’s a hard 
one, with many storms and not 
enough food and shelter out there in 
the wilderness, wherever it is they’re 
to be . . . (Voice falters. She moves 
closer to window, trying to see out) 
It’s so dark now you can hardly see 
anything. They look just like so 
many shadows moving along down 
there. Or — or ghosts. Spring is so 
far off... 

AURELIE: Yes. 

DesoraH: And when spring does come, 
Miss Aurelie, how many of them will 
march back along this road? Can 
any of them return? (The drums are 
heard again. AURELIE gazes out, 
speaking, after a silence, almost as if 
to herself.) 

AuRELIE: Marching in darkness, but 
with drums still sounding, still giv- 
ing the signal for the advance, not 
retreat. That Cause lost? No, 
Deborah. Those men out there... 
they are America. And they will re- 
turn. (DeBoraH only shakes her head 
in evident, even though unwilling, 
doubt. Breaking down completely, she 
hurries out into hall, sobbing. AURELIE 
scarcely seems to notice. She is still 
gazing out, and now speaks again, 
with a proud little lift of her head, and 
the serene calmness of a faith thatis 
wholly without doubt or fear.) They 
will return. (The drums are heard 
again as curtain descends.) 

THE END 
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Young Irving 


by Marguerite K. Phillips 


Characters 
WASHINGTON IRVING, 8 
EBENEZER, 10 
JOHN, 11 
Perer, 15 
Branca, 9 
Mary, 13 
HannaJ, her twin 
WiuiaM Irvine, his father 
Saraw IRVING, his mother 
THE PEDDLER 

Time: 1791. 

Serine: The sitting room of the Irving 
home in New York. 

At Rise: Esenezer, JoHN and the 
three girls are sitting on the floor watch- 
ing admiringly as young IRvING 
struts about and acts on an imaginary 
stage. He reads from a piece of book 
with no cover, but manages to wave his 
arms and jump from side to side as he 
impersonates the two characters of 
Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 

WasHIncTON IrvinG (Head up, arms 
folded): Then I said to my man 
Friday, “Friday, do not you wish 
yourself in your own country, your 
own nation?’ (Now moves to other 
side and assumes a humble stance) 
“Yes,” said Friday, “I be much glad 
to be at my own nation.” (Jumps to 
other side, head up again) “What 
would you do there? Would you 
turn wild again, eat men’s flesh 


his brothers 


his sisters 


again, and be a savage as you were 
before?” (Moves back into man 
Friday stance) “No, no, Friday tell 
them to live good; tell them to pray 
God, tell them to eat — (Now these 
last words tumble out so fast he is 
sputtering when PETER enters) corn- 
bread, cattle-flesh, milk, corn-bread, 
cattle-flesh, milk, no eat man again.” 

Peter (Entering at right and shaking 
his finger at WasHINGTON IRVING 
who hurriedly stuffs book in back of 
pants): Spit and splatter and snap 
and snarl and sputter about the 
stage much more and you’ll have us 
all in for a switching — you know 
Father does not approve of your 
knowledge of the theatre. 

Wasuineton Irvina (Contrite): I 
would not want you all switched on 
my account. 

Branca (Saucily jumping to her feet): 
Why did you have to come in, 
Peter? You know how we enjoy 
Washington’s acting — it is the only 
sport we get. Father would have us 
sit primly on the benches with folded 
hands all the time. 

Hannaw (Now standing at her side): 
But we are being disobedient and we 
shouldn’t encourage our young 
brother. 

Mary (With a deep sigh and movin” 
toward left): Then come along — all 









of you. We'll see if Mother needs us. 

EBENEZER (He and Joun have not 
moved from the floor): You, perhaps, 
but we are young men and have 
other things to do. 

PeTer (With a laugh): Such as watch- 
ing the baby of the family make a 
clown of himself? 

WASHINGTON Irvine (Spiritedly): I am 
not a clown and you know, Peter, 
you like to watch me yourself. 

Mary (A parting word over her shoulder 
to PETER as she and the other two girls 
move down to left): That is true, and 
you had to spoil it. We were having 
such fun. 

Hanna (Firmly): And Washington is 
a good actor. 

Peter (With much sarcasm in his 
voice): When he’s never even seen a 
play? 

Hanna (With a laugh and sly wink at 
WASHINGTON IRVING who scowls) : Of 
that I would not be too sure. 

Mary: He reads better than any of us 
and with his mind he paints pictures. 
(With these words the girls exit left.) 

EBENEZER: I| think our young brother 
is going to be a writer. 

WASHINGTON IRvING (Vigorously): Not 
me! I’m for traveling the wide world 
over You can sit with a quill in your 
hand — my words will come out of 
my mouth as I sail the oceans. 

Peter: For a young boy you hold your- 
self big. 

Joun (Jumps to his feet): Come on, 
Ebenezer, let them talk. We're too 
many for Father to switch all at 
once, so let’s go and make it easier 
for him. He’ll find just two to switch. 
(With a laugh Esenezer and JOHN 
follow off left.) 


Peter (/mportantly): Father isn’t com- 
ing. At least, not yet. I didn’t see 
him anywhere about. I just wanted 
them out of here. . . . I’ve something 
interesting to tell you. (He pulls 
WASHINGTON IRvING close and whisp- 
ers in his ear.) 

WasHINGTON IrvinG: A peddler? 

Pever (Not too loud): A peddler and 
he’s ill and tired, but you know 
Father . . . if he sees him first before 
Mother does. I thought you might 
think of something to do. 

WASHINGTON IRviNG (Immediately ez- 
cited): Could he be a spy? 

Peter: When you were a baby we had 
spies, but not now. This is just a 
poor fellow in need of food and 
shelter. 

WasHincton Irvine (Cutting in 
quickly): Mother would want to 
help him. Bring him in. We'll think 
of something if Father should ap- 
pear. 

Peter: Should we tell Mother first? 

WasHINGTON IrvinG (Glancing about 
like a conspirator): Mother won’t 
care, it’s Father who always wants 
to be consulted before we make a 
single move. Maybe we could hide 
him. 

Perer: He’s just a peddler, not a spy. 
The war is over. I’ll get him. (PETER 
goes off right and WasHINGTON Irv- 
ING moves left.) 

Moruer (Entering at left): Washing- 
ton! (He jumps.) Now what mis- 
chief have you in your mind? 

WasuHinecton Irvine: Not mischief 
this time, Mother. Do you remem- 
ber during the war when you used to 
help all those poor soldiers. 

Moruer: I remember. But surely you 





cannot remember that, although it 
has only been a few years since we 
have stopped taking in the strag- 
glers. 

WASHINGTON IrvinGa: Yes, I have seen 
Father chase them away. 

Moruer: You must not question what 
your father does. 

WASHINGTON IRviNG (Earnestly look- 
ing into her face): Would you help a 
poor peddler if he had been one of 
George Washington’s fighting men? 
(PETER appears backing into the room 
as he supports a ragged-looking man.) 

Moruer: Peter! What are you doing? 
Have you consulted your father? 

Peter (Speaks over his shoulder to his 
mother as he supports the man): He 
is very tired, Mother. I didn’t have 
time to ask Father. He has an old 
war wound. 

WasHineton Irvine’ (Excitedly): 
Didn’t I tell you, Mother? Now you 
see, he was one of George Washing- 
ton’s fighting men. 

MorHeErR (Sitting down): But your 
father, your father has said no more 
stragglers. 

Peter: I’ve often heard you and 
Father talk of how you fed the 
soldiers during the war, I even re- 
member a little — 

WasHINGTON IrvinG (Watching the 
man): Oh, I wish you were a spy. 
PEppLER (At last seeming to find his 

voice): I was — 

Moruer (Startled): You were a spy? 

Tue Pepper: During the war, I was 
a spy for the great general, Madame 
Irving. 

Moruer (Startled): You know my 
name? 

Prepp.er: And your house — 


WasHineTon Irvine: Oh, Mother, now 
you cannot turn him out no matter 
what Father wishes. 

PreppLER: You gave me shelter when I 
was carrying important messages — 
I remembered this place. I do need 
some food and a little rest. Could 
you find it in your heart to let me 
stay? 

Moruer (Stares across at him closely): 
I helped so many. I’m sorry but I 
cannot remember having seen you. 

PEDDLER (With a smile): My face was 
younger then — now you see an old 
peddler. 

WASHINGTON IrviNG (Thrilled): 
Mother, aren’t you even just a little 
excited? I can hardly catch my 


breath. One of General Washing- 
ton’s spies right in our house. 
Pepper: Well, hardly could I be 


called a spy now, young fellow. 

Moruer: If you are a peddler, where 
are your wares? 

Peppier: You doubt my word? 

Moruer (Sternly): Why are you so 
destitute? 

Pepper (Weakly): If you will permit 
me to sit down — 

Moruer: Peter, lead the man to a 
bench. (PETER helps the PEDDLER to 
bench at right, then moves over left 
himself and sits down.) Now we shall 
listen to your story. 

Pepper: Thank you. Please do not 
doubt me. I had pewter mugs for 
sale and sold some of them, then 
was set upon by ruffians and being 
weak from an old wound I could not 
defend my wares. I lost everything I 
had. 

WasHINGTON Irvine (He remains up 
center following every word intensely) : 





You see, Mother, his war wound. He 
could not fight. (Demonstrating) As 
he came along the bushes were very 
thick beside the road — (Stops and 
asks the PreppLeR excitedly) Your 
cart — you had a cart? 

Pepp_er: That too was taken and my 
old mule — 

WasHINGTON IrvinG: Mother, I see 
it all. The dark-faced ruffians as 
they lay in wait back of the bushes 
sprang upon him, seized his cart and 
mule and were off before he could 
rise from the ground where they 
had struck him down. 

MorHer (Cutting him off crossly): 
That will do. Before we know it you 
will have us play-acting. (BIANCA 
comes rushing in suddenly from left.) 

Branca: Mother, Mother! (Stops sud- 
denly on seeing the PEDDLER and 
moves back of her mother fearfully) 
Oh, Mother, who is that? 

Moruer (Pulling her out from behind 
her): Sh! Run tell Mary to bring — 

Branca (Cutting in): But, Mother — 

Motuer: Bianca! Do as you are told. 
Tell Mary to bring a mug of butter- 
milk and some bread. 

Branca (Greatly distressed): But, 
Mother, I have something to tell — 

Mortuer: It will wait. 

Branca: Please, may I speak? 

Moruer: Go at once and tell Mary to 
bring buttermilk and bread — then 
return and you may speak further. 
(Branca moves to left, takes a back- 
ward look at the man and then exits.) 

Peter (Anziously): Could it have been 
a message from Father? 

Moruer: Bianca is easily excited. 
Now to the matter at hand. (To the 
PEppLER) I cannot promise you 


shelter, but a little food and a rest — 

Peter: Explain it to Father. Then he 
will give his permission. He always 
gave shelter during the revolution. 
He is strict but kind-hearted when 
he knows the circumstances. 

WASHINGTON IrvinG: Tell him of the 
ruffians that jumped upon the 
peddler. Father will understand. 

Moruer: Not if he isn’t asked about it 
first and there has been no time to 
get his permission to bring this man 
into the house. 

Perer: Mother, would you have had 
me turn him away? 

Mortuer (Shakes her head): We must 
bear with the consequences. (BIANCA 
returns, quite breathless) 

Branca: Mother, Mother, this time I 
must speak. 

Moruer (Shaking a finger at her): And 
my message? Did you deliver my 
message? 

Branca: Yes, Mother, yes, but Father 
is out there in back! (Perer and 
WASHINGTON IRvING are startled.) 

Moruer (Calmly): And the butter- 
milk and the bread? 

Branca (Almost in tears): This is more 
important than buttermilk and 
bread. 

Moruer: A starving man is in need. 

Branca: And Father is out there black 
with anger. He is talking to the 
schoolmaster. 

Wasuincton Irvine (Gasps): The 
schoolmaster! (PereR looks at him 
and nods knowingly as if to say, 
“You're in for it.’”’) 

Branca: Yes, the schoolmaster. (Then 
so seriously they all smile) And 
Mary is bringing the buttermilk and 
the bread. 
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Peter: At least we know that much. 

Branca: I wanted to tell you before 
but you would not let me speak. 
The schoolmaster is in deep talk 
with Father. 

Moruer (T'urning on the PeppLER and 
speaking sharply): You are not a 
thief running to hide? 

PeppLEeR: No, madame, I am what I 
said before, a poor peddler. 

WASHINGTON IRvinG: But he did serve 
with General Washington. We 
should remember that. 

MoruHer (Now directs her stern gaze 
upon young IrvinG): Then it must 
be you. (He hangs his head.) Wash- 
ington Irving, what did you do in 
school today? 

WasHINGTON IrvinG (Very humbly): 
My lessons, Mother. 

Moruer: What else? (He keeps his 
head lowered and does not reply.) Now 
what are we to do? This will bring 
your father in here before I have had 
time to explain things. How can we 
help this poor man? Father has to 
be prepared beforehand for any- 
thing like this. 

Pepper: I am sorry to be the cause of 
trouble. (Starts to rise but totters and 
WasHINGTON IRVING steadies him 
as he again sits down.) I should go 
but I am so weak. (Mary, followed 
by Hannan, enters carrying the mug 
and bread.) 

Mary: Here’s the food. (They both 
stare at the Pepper after Prerer 
comes down and takes the food from 
them, carrying it back to the man.) 

Moruer (To the Pepper): We shall 
manage to help you. Now eat and 
you will be refreshed. (The PeppLER 
eats.) 





WasHINnGTON Irvine (Proudly): My 
mother is a charitable woman. 

HaNnaH: Father is very angry about 
something. He’s turned this way 
now and I’m sure he intends coming 
into the house. 

Moruer: Oh, dear, what shall we do? 
I hoped for a little time. 

WasHINGTON IRvinG (Tears in his 
voice): I’m sorry, Mother. 

Moruer: To be sorry after you have 
caused trouble to others is of little 
help — it eases only your own con- 
science. Your father will enter in a 
fury — court will be held and — 

WasHINGTON Irvina (Cutting in 
quickly, his head high): And I’ll get 
a switching. Mother, I do deserve it. 

Mary: Oh, Mother, Father doesn’t 
understand our young brother. He 
shouldn’t switch him just because 
that schoolmaster said — 

Moruer (Shocked at Mary’s daring): 
Mary! That will do! Washington 
will have to take his punishment. 
But now, how are we to help this 
man? 

Pepper: No one must suffer because 
of me. 

Wasuincton Irvine (Suddenly very 
gay and quite master of the situation): 
Mother, let the man lie down back of 
the bench, then Bianca, Mary and 
Hannah sit upon it facing the door — 
(Points to left) and spread out their 
skirts. (Pulls at his breeches making 
the girls giggle.) 

Mary (With a gleeful laugh): Oh, 
Mother, yes, yes, it’s a play — it’s 
a play. 

Moruer: Hush do not use that word. 
Your father does not approve of 


play. 





Hannak: Oh, say that we may do it — 
just long enough for you to soften 
Father’s wrath. 

PEpDDLER (Now has finished drinking 
the milk but still holds a crust of 
bread): Madame Irving, I am re- 
freshed. A rest would be a comfort 
but if to have this rest I must cause 
friction in your family — 

Peter: Mother will manage. Try 
Washington’s idea, Mother, try it. 
(Turns to WASHINGTON IRviING) Go 
ahead Wash, show the girls just 
what you want them to do... maybe 
your play-acting is worth something 
after all. 

Wasuinecton Irvinc’ (Ezpectantly 
watching his mother’s face): What do 
you say, Mother? 

Moru_Er (Sighs then smiles and nods yes) : 
Try it, hurry! (WasHINGTON IRVING 


directs the girls and they sit on the 
bench after the PeppLER slides back 


of it onto the floor. The girls spread 
out their skirts and he cannot be seen.) 

WasHINGTON Irvina: And please look 
serious. Remember I’m to get a 
switching no matter what comes of 
this. 

Hanna: Father will think we knew 
what was coming and are all ready 
for Washington’s trial. (Pokes Mary) 
Sit properly, Mary, and you too, 
Bianca. Look at me. 

Branca (Stares at her brother): What 
did you do at school? 

Peter (Who is seated on bench at upper 
left now): Does it matter what? He 
displeased the schoolmaster and 
father does not wish the school- 
master displeased. 

Mary (Flatly): But he does that every 
day. 


WASHINGTON IkviNG (With spirit): He 
displeased me first. 

Moruer (Glances nervously across to 
left): Sh! Here comes Father. 
(There is an immediate flutter. The 
girls adjust skirts again and assume 
solemn looks as they fold their hands 
in their laps. PrrerR just looks un- 
comfortable as he shifts on the bench. 
Moruer sighs deeply but folds her 
hands and WasHINGTON IRVING 
stands center, looking towards left, 
his head high. FaTHER now stamps 
in at left and stops suddenly on seeing 
the array his family makes.) 

FatHer: So you have heard of our 
son’s misbehavior? (No one answers. 
They just stare at him and then he calls 
each by name and all answer solemnly 
and with great respect.) Mother? 

Moruer: Yes, William. 

Farner: Bianca? 

Branca: Yes, Father. 

FatHer: Hannah? 

Hannah: Yes, Father. 

FaTtHer: Mary? 

Mary: Yes, Father. 

Fatuer: John? (JoHn not being there 
doesn’t answer so he looks at Mrs. 
IrvinG.) Where is my son John? 
And Ebenezer? They too need the 
example of this lesson I am about to 
give. 

Wasnineton Irvine: I'll call them, 
Father. 

Fatuer (Sharply): You will remain 
where you are, Washington. Peter! 

Peter (Jumps to his feet): Yes, 
Father? (Mr. Irvine gestures for him 
to go and PETER moves to left and calls 
off.) John, John! Father wants you. 
Tell Ebenezer to come. (7hen PETER 
returns to his bench.) 





FaTHER (Standing at left): The school- 
master has just passed this way. 

WASHINGTON IrvinG (Bravely facing 
his father): Yes, Father, and he no 
doubt told you I was reading part of 
the forbidden book in school. 

FATHER (Surprised): You admit it? 

MorHER (Sadly): What book were you 
reading, my son? 

WASHINGTON IrviNG: Robinson Crusoe. 
A friend gave me half a volume. 

Moruer: And you disapprove of this 
book, William? 

FatHer: I have forbidden my son to 
read Robinson Crusoe! 

Moruer: But why, William? 

FaTHER: It was not written for 
children. 

Moruer: But our son is far advanced 
beyond the average child. 

FaTHER (With great dignity and sever- 
ity): Is it not shame enough that he 
is known all over for his play-acting- 
lies that he makes up. I will not 
have my son growing up ignorant, 
self-willed, and clownish. 

MortuHer (The girls look at her in sur- 
prise. Her voice is raised): Our son 
is not self-willed. He is a kind boy 
and not ignorant. (Here JoHN and 
EBENEZER come hurrying in and 
creep back of their father and then 
crowd on bench with Peter, stealing 
side glances at WASHINGTON IRVING.) 

FaTHER: Ignorant of knowledge that 
matters. 

MorueEr (Showing spirit): What other 
boy of his age can read books? Not a 
boy in this whole city! 

Mary (Spurred on by her mother’s 
daring, forgets all about the PEDDLER 
and starts to rise but is pushed down, 
with a thump by Hannag): Father 


he is a good actor. (All gasp and look 
with horror at Mary and she suddenly 
realizes she hasn’t helped matters and 
hangs her head, but first looks at 
WASHINGTON IRVING and he nods en- 
couragement and even smiles at her.) 

Hanna (Hoping to help out): Mary 
meant no disrespect. She forgot — 

FaTHER (Startles HANNAH 380 she 
jumps): Forgot what? 

HANNAH (Now sputters, then finding her 
voice tries to be brave): She forgot 
that she must not speak unless her 
opinion is asked. 

Moruer (70 the rescue): William, ’tis a 
small matter. 

FaTHER: Small matter that one of my 
daughters should praise my son 
Washington for being a good actor? 

MorseEr: I meant that Mary recog- 
nizes your authority. 

FatHer (Still fuming): Did you not 
hear the word your daughter used? 
Actor? 

WasHINGTON IRvING (Quickly hoping 
to get his father’s mind away from 
Mary): Shall we go to the woodshed 
now, Father? 

FaTHer (Waves him back upstage 
angrily): When I am ready. The 
punishment and the time will be de- 
cided by me. Now, not one of your 
brothers ever dared to open the book 
of Robinson Crusoe. (The brothers 
all look sheepish and turn away from 
WASHINGTON IRvING’s direct look.) 

WasHINGTON IRviING (Now turns and 
gazes up into his father’s face): I wish 
I could make you understand, 
Father. I am not going to be what 
you want me to. I am going to sea. 
With all my heart I want to be a 
sailor. 





FaTHER (Sternly): You will study the 
laws of this new land. My son, 
Washington Irving, named for our 
great general and president is to be a 
lawyer. 

Mortuer: But if he doesn’t want — 

FaTHER (Shouts): Sarah! 

Moruer: I’m sorry, William. I know 
how you have planned. 

WasHINGTON IrviNnG: Father, do you 
know what the schoolmaster calls 
me, even though he sees fit to carry 
tales home to you? He calls me 
General. 

FaTuer (Surprised): He calls you that? 

WasHinctTon Irvine: Not because I 
have been honored with the name of 
the great man but because I have 
never lied. And I cannot lie to you. 

Moruer: William — is not that a fine 
quality? 

WASHINGTON IrvING (Smiles gratefully 
at his mother): Father, I will go on 
reading Robinson Crusoe every chance 
I get and I shall read Sinbad the 
Sailor and Gulliver’s Travels — 

FatHer (Angered by this audacity, 
grabs young IRVING and hurries him 
off at left.): I need hear no more. 
(They exit. The girls, forgetting the 
PEDDLER, rush to their mother sobbing 
and she holds them close to her. The 
boys, JoHN and EBENEZER, stare in 
amazement at the sleeping PEDDLER, 
now quite visible.) 

Peter (To his brothers): Wash sure put 
on a good show — we were hiding 
the peddler. 

Joun: Father didn’t know? 

Peter: Such a silly question. 
almost gave it away. 

Mary (Tearfully): But I didn’t, and I 
think we should all do something to 
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help Washington. 

Peter: He can help himself. 

EBENEZER (Still appalled at the sight of 
the sleeping PeppLER): You hid a 
straggler from Father? 

HaNnnaH: Oh be quiet, Ebenezer. Just 
take a good look but say nothing. 
Perer: The trouble is now on Mother’s 

shoulders. 

Branca (Still tearful): But what about 
poor Washington? 

Moruer (Pushing the girls gently from 
her side): Quiet, now, girls, quiet. 
(Jo Exsenezer and Joun) Your 
young brother wanted to help this 
poor man. 

Perer: He sure found the way to keep 
father’s mind on one thing. I wish J 
could read Sinbad the Sailor. 

Mary: It was horrid of that school- 
master to come and complain. If it 
weren’t for our Washington, the 
school would not have the highest 
record in the whole state. 

Moruer: He meant well. He knows 
how anxious Father is to have our 
youngest son become a great lawyer. 
Now, all of you go and when Father 
comes from the woodshed see that 
you show him something to keep 
him out-of-doors. 

Hanna (Shaking a finger coyly at her 
mother): Until you talk to him and 
put him in the right state of mind to 
welcome the poor straggler. 

Moruer: Run along. (The girls move 
across to left. Branca is last and turns 
to speak to her mother with a mis- 
chievous smile.) 

Branca: Mother, you have so much in- 
fluence with Father. Why don’t you 
get him to forget about always 
switching Washington for reading 





Robinson Crusoe? (She runs off after 
the others.) 

Moruer: Ebenezer, John, outdoors 
for you both — Peter will help me in 
here. (They go with reluctance and as 
soon as they are off she speaks to 
Peter) Peter, get a candle. The 
light is growing dim and the poor 
man must not waken in the dark. 
He would be bewildered. (Prerer 
hurries off right, and returns at once 
with a lighted candle.) 

Peter: I took the one from the shelf. 
(Moruer takes it and places it on 
bench above the PeppLeR who still 
seems to be sleeping.) I wish Father 
could understand my young brother 
— maybe he is not meant to be a 
lawyer. He loves to read adventure 
stories. 

Moruer (Taking his arm and edging 
towards left): We must not question 
your father’s judgment. 

Perer: He will leave home if he is not 
allowed to read. 

Moruer: Come, Peter, we’ll waken the 
poor man. I must try my luck with 
Father and prepare him to deal 
gently with the peddler. (As they 
exit right) I will tell him he was a 
good soldier. (Now WasHINGTON 
InvING comes in at left, apparently 
not at all chastened by his punishment. 
He tiptoes over and looks at the sleep- 
ing man, then coming back to about 
center pulls a book from the seat of his 
pants. He takes the candle from the 
bench and places it on the floor, sits 
down and starts reading to himself at 
first then unconsciously reads aloud 
with much feeling in his voice.) 

WasHinGTON IrvinG (Reading aloud 
from Robinson Crusoe): I had not 
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now a moment to lose, for nineteen 
of the dreadful wretches sat upon 
the ground, all close huddled to- 
gether, and had just sent the other 
two to butcher the poor Christian, 
and bring him perhaps limb by limb 
to their fire, and they were stooping 
down to untie the bands at his feet. 
I turned to Friday, ‘“Now, Friday,” 
said I, “do as I bid thee.” (The 
PEDDLER rouses and looks about him, 
sees WASHINGTON IRVING, then tip- 
toes quietly to stand over him listening 
intently.) Friday said he would. 
“Then Friday,” said I, “do exactly 
as you see me do; fail in nothing.” 
So I set down one of the muskets 
and the fowling-piece upon the 
ground and Friday did the like by 
his, and with the other musket I took 
my aim at the savages, bidding him 
do the like; then asking him if he 
was ready, he said, “Yes,” “Then 
fire at them!” (He shouts this last 
and the PeppLER laughs. Young 
IRVING jumps to his feet, shoves the 
book back of him.) Oh, sir, it’s you. 
I’m sorry to have wakened you. 

PeppueER: I’m sorry I laughed. I like 
the way you read, in fact I think the 
governor of this state should know 
about such a fine reader. 

WasHiIncTon Irvine (Truly embar- 
rassed at the praise): But I get so 
excited. 

Peppuer: And now, may I thank you 
for saving me? 

WasHINGTON IRVING: 
mother. 

Preppiar: I wasn’t alseep at first. I 
heard you keeping your father’s 
mind busy and it was your sug- 
gestion that I hide behind your 


Thank my 





sisters’ skirts. All this was worked 
out by you. 

WasHincton Irvina (Not knowing 
quite what to do, holds out the part of 
the volume of Robinson Crusoe): 
Have you read all of this? 

PEepDLER: Many times and I hope I can 
convince your father to let you read 
it in front of him and not always be- 
hind his back. (MorHeEr enters lead- 
ing FatHer. She puts her finger to 
her lips to caution FaTuHer to be 
silent as they stand watching the two, 
whose backs are to them.) 

WASHINGTON IRvinG: That would be 
fine. I do not like to do things be- 
hind his back, but if I am to travel I 
must read books of adventure. 

Pepper: Your father would have you 
be a lawyer? 

WasxincTon Irvine: You could tell 
him. You have been close to Presi- 
dent Washington. He would listen 
to you. 

PeppLer: What makes you think a 
lawyer couldn’t sail the oceans? 
WasHINGTON IRviING: But he wants 
me to stop my play-acting — and 
read stuffy law books. How could I 

sail an ocean and do that? 

Pepper: I hate to disappoint you, 
but my advice is to agree to read law 
books if your father will agree to let 
you have some time for Robinson 
Crusoe and Sinbad. 


FaTHER (Unable to keep still and he 
startles them both): That is a fine 
idea. 

WasHINGTON IJrvinG: Father! 
were listening? 

Pepper: Sir, I intrude on your 
hospitality. 

FaTHer (Extending his hand): Not at 
all, not at all. You are welcome. 

WasHINGTON IrRvinG: Mother! Then 
you explained to Father? 

FatHer (Laughs): Son, your mother 
has explained a lot of things, among 
them how your play-acting saved me 
from doing something unkind. (To 
the Pepper) Saved you from my 
hasty temper. 

PEeppDLER (With a very dramatic bow): 
“And so without more circumstance 

at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and 
part.” 

Moruer (Shakes hands): But not to 
part. My husband wants you to re- 
main as our guest until you are well 
rested. 

Fatuer: And young Irving here will 
read to you while you rest. 

WasHINGTON IrviNnG (Hardly believing 
what he hears): Father! You mean I 
may read Robinson Crusoe in front 
of your face? (The adults laugh 
heartily.) 


You 
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Mr. Lazy Man’s Family 


by Muriel Ward 


Characters 

JANET FoREstT 

Kitty Forest 

Mortuer, Margaret Forest 

Fatuer, David Forest 

G. L. Hanson, President of the Mason- 
ville Machinery Co. 

Bos Howe, magazine writer 

Time: About seven o’clock in the evening. 

SertinG: The Forests’ living room. 

At Rise: Janet Forest is _ sitting 
crossways in an armchair, her legs 
dangling over the side. She is alone, 
writing in a notebook and thinking out 
loud. 

Janet (Thoughtfully): Let’s see... “It 
happened in old Maracaibo; the 
moon was beginning to rise.” (Writ- 
ing) “The breeze dripped with per- 
fume of orchids, when I saw that 
look in your eyes.’”’ (Triwmphantly) 
There! That’s the first verse done 
already. 

Kitty (Entering): Oh, here you are, 
Janet. I’ve been looking for you. I 
want you to do me a favor. 

Janet: You would! And it all de- 
pends. First I want you to give me 
your opinion of the new song I’m 
writing. I’m calling it, “That Night 
in Venezuela.” Here’s how it starts 
out: “It happened in old Maracaibo; 
the moon was beginning to rise. The 
breeze dripped with perfume of 
orchids, when I saw that look in 
your eyes.” (Pauses) What do you 
think? 


Kirry: I think that orchids don’t 
smell, but your song makes up for 
that. 

JANET: Kitty! That’s a fine thing to 
say to your own sister. And just see 
if you get any favors from me! 

Kirry: But you’re the one who asked 
me for my opinion of it. (Trying 
diplomacy) It’ll probably sound bet- 
ter when it’s finished. I was com- 
paring it with your song, “Spring in 
the Belgian Congo” — and nothing 
could compare with that, Janet. 
That beats them all! 

JANET (Pleased): Do you really think 
so? 

Kitty: Positively. Now about that 
favor. I just want you to lend me a 
dollar. That’s all I need. With that 
and what I’ve got saved, I can buy 
the cutest little monkey at Donald- 
son’s Pet Shop. 

Janet: A monkey? Will he get along 
with my turtle and baby crocodile 
and your canary? 

Kirry: Oh, sure he will. They’ll love 
each other. And the monkey can 
even be yours part time, if you lend 
me the dollar. 

JANET: That means when I want to 
take him for a walk or show him to 
my friends, you won’t make a fuss? 

Kirry: Of course not. Only I get first 
call on him because I’m putting up 
all the money except for your dollar. 
And if Mom and Pop don’t object, 
we can get another monkey later to 





keep this one company, and it’ll be 
all yours if you save the money for it. 

JANET: O.K. It’s a deal. 

Krrry (Excited): Swell! Thanks lots, 
Janet. I’ve got a wonderful name 
picked out for my little monkey al- 
ready. I’m going to call him Dar- 
win — in honor of that man who 
started the evolution theory. We’ve 
been learning about it in biology 
class. 

JANET: Darwin—JI like that idea. 
They say he was the first one to 
notice a family resemblance between 
monkeys and people, so I don’t 
think he’d mind our calling our 
monkey Darwin. 

Kirry: And Darwin has such a nice, 
distinguished sound too. I thought 
I’d get the monkey tonight. The 
store closes at nine, so I’ll run down 
before then. The sooner the better. 


Only I wouldn’t mention it to Mom 
or Pop first, would you? 

JANET: No... it’ll be nicer to surprise 
them, I think. The money’s in my 


bureau drawer. I'll get it for you 
whenever you’re ready to go. (Mrs. 
Forest enters.) 

Moruer: I want to talk to you both. 
I’ve just had the most unnerving 
experience in the bathroom. (JANET 
looks up expectantly.) There’s a slimy 
creature in the tub! 

Kirry (Jokingly): Well, I guess Pop 
decided to take his bath earlier 
tonight. 

Moruer: It wasn’t your father. This 
creature is about a foot long. 

Janet (Smiling): Oh no, Mom. It’s 
8% inches. Not a millimeter more. 

Moruer: Well! I was certain one of 
you would be responsible for it. 
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Where did you get that — that 
giant lizard? 

JANET: It’s a baby crocodile and I got 
it in the same pet shop where Kitty 
gets her animals. 

Moruer: Can’t you girls ever go past 
that pet shop without buying some- 
thing? The canary’s all right, and I 
don’t mind the turtle — except that 
you never know where he’s going to 
crawl. Someone’s going to sit on 
him or step on him some day. But 
that — thai reptile in the bathtub. 
Janet, would it break your heart if I 
asked you to take it back where you 
got it? 

Janet (Decidedly): Yes. 

Moruer (Coazingly): But I’d buy you 
some nice tropical fish to take its 
place. 

Janet (Stubbornly): I don’t want fish. 
I bought the crocodile because it has 
a real personality. Honest. So can I 
keep the croc, huh, Mom? 

Moruer: But Janet, it’s out of the 
question in the bathtub. 

Janet: The bathtub’s the best place 
for it. It can’t climb out and get 
stepped on while it’s in there. And 
when anyone wants to take a shower 
or a bath, he can just give it to me 
to hold. 

Moruer: But Janet — (She ts inter- 
rupted by a man’s loud exclamation of 
annoyance offstage.) 

Krrry: What’s happened to Pop? 

FaTHER (Offstage and indignant): Mar- 
garet! 

Moruer (Calling back): Yes, dear? 

FaTHER (Appearing in the doorway): 
Where in blazes did that repulsive 
animal in the bathtub come from? 

Moruer: Oh, have you seen it too? I 





was just talking to the girls about it. 

FaTHER: I’ve seen it, all right. At first 
I thought I was having a hallucina- 
tion. A real live alligator in the 
house! Where did it come from? 

JaNeET: It’s not an alligator, Pop, it’s 
a crocodile. 

FATHER (Annoyed): Oh, what’s the dif- 
ference! 

JaNneET: Well, the alligator is a member 
of the crocodile family, but the alli- 
gator differs from the crocodile in 
having only slightly webbed feet, a 
shorter, more blunt snout, and a dif- 
ference in arrangement of teeth. 
Now the crocodile — 


FaTHerR (Interrupting): All right! I 


humbly acknowledge my ignorance, 
but get that thing out of the tub, 
please, so I can take a bath. 

JANET (On her way out, sadly): Some- 
times I’m disappointed 


in this 
family. 

FaTHer (Feelingly): Sometimes I’m 
positively frightened by it! 

Kirry (Also exiting): I'll come with 
you, Janet. You and I still have 
some business to transact, you know. 

FatHer (To Moruer, as they sit down 
alone): I'd like everything to look as 
nice as possible around here tonight 
because we’re having company, 
Margaret. 

Moruer: Really, dear? Who? 

Fatuer: The head of my company — 
Mr. G. L. Hanson, President of the 
Masonville Machinery Company! 

Moruer: Well! What is he coming 
here for, David? 

Fatuer: I think it’s to offer me a pro- 
motion and the title of Production 
Manager at the plant! 


Moruer: Oh, how wonderful. I’m 
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very proud of you, dear. I know you 
can handle it. 

Fatruer: Well, I haven’t got it yet. I 
know they’ve been considering 
another man for the job, too. But 
Mr. Hanson’s coming here to visit us 
is a pretty encouraging sign. He likes 
to see how his employees act when 
they’re not on the job, and what 
kind of a home life they have. He’s 
kind of old-fashioned and hasn’t got 
much of a sense of humor, from 
what I’ve seen of him. He’s one of 
these really conservative business 
men, you know. Strictly for hard 
work and no nonsense. But I guess 
he’s O.K. when you get to know 
him. 

Moruer: Yes, I’m sure he is. And I’m 
sure you'll get the promotion, too, if 
it’s judged on the basis of hard work. 
Because I know how hard you do 
work, and how you even bring work 
home some nights. I really don’t 
know what they’d do without you. 

Fatuer: Well, thank you, Margaret. 
But don’t say that to Mr. Hanson. 
He might decide to find out. I just 
want everything to look in good 
order tonight, as it always does 
when you’re here — and most of all 
for Janet and Kitty to behave them- 
selves and make a good impression. 

Moruer: I’ll speak to them about it, 
David. They’re usually pretty well 
behaved anyway. It’s just that they 
think of doing and saying the fun- 
niest things sometimes. But that’s 
healthy imagination, I’m sure. 

Fartuer: It’s imagination all right, but 
it’s not always healthy for the rest of 
us. Well, I’ve got to go wash up 
and shave anyway. 





MoruERr (Rising, starting to exit): Yes, 
and I'd better go see what Janet has 
done about that crocodile. (Pausing 
tn doorway) David, what kind of a 
personality do you suppose that 
crocodile has? 

FaTHER: A man-eating personality, 
that’s his kind. He looked at me a 
little while ago as though he were 
estimating my weight to the pound! 
(They both exit. A moment later 
JANET and Kirty enter from another 
direction, still discussing the proposed 
secret purchase of a monkey. They 
drop casually into chairs.) 

Janet: I don’t know if it’s such a good 
idea to buy the monkey right now, 
Kitty. Mom and Pop weren’t so 
happy over the crocodile. 

Kitty: But they didn’t insist you had 
to take it back. So it seems to me 
now is the best time to get Darwin. 
While they’re in a good mood, you 
see. They didn’t refuse you a new 
pet, so why should they object if I 
bring in the cutest monkey you ever 
saw? 

Janet: I don’t know why, but they 
might. (As phone rings) I'll get it. 
It’s probably Marge. (She picks up 
the phone and speaks into it) This is 
the Forest Hand Laundry. Send 
your shirts to us today and they’ll 
stop looking old and gray. (Slight 
pause) Oh, hello, Marge — I thought 
it would be you. 

Kitty: You better stop answering the 
phone like that. 

Janet (To Kirry): Sshh, I can’t 
hear. (Into phone) No, not you, 
Marge. I was talking to Kitty. 
What’s new? (Listens for a minute 
while Kirry wanders over to a table 


and takes a piece of candy. Motions to 
Krrry to bring her one.) I want some 
too. (Takes a piece from the dish 
Kirry offers.) Yeah, I’m listening, 
Marge. A writer for Family Maga- 
zine and he was at your house a 
little while ago. What did he want? 
O.K., I’m listening. (Between pauses) 
Yeah. Really? Gee, that’s excit- 
ing. Wait till I tell Kitty — just a 
second. (7o Kirry) A writer from 
Family Magazine was at Marge’s 
house. The magazine is sending 
men around to interview families 
and find the most outstanding family 
in Masonville. The family they pick 
is going to have a story written about 
them and pictures in the magazine, 
and a prize of $100! This man was 
interviewing people on our block, so 
he’ll probably come here tonight 
too! Kitty, wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if we could win the prize for 
being outstanding? 

Kirry: Gee, wouldn’t it! 

JANET: I’m sure they want unusual 
people with lots of color to write 
about, not just the ordinary kind. 
When he comes here, you and I can 
show him how unusual we are, O.K.? 

Kirry: Fine. But I’d better go now 
and buy my monkey before the store 
closes. You and Marge will probably 
be on the phone for hours. 

Janet: O.K., see you later. And think 
up some unusual things about our 
family in the meantime. 

Krrry (Exiting): I’ll think on the way. 

JANET (Returning to phone, getting com- 
fortably settled for long chat): Sorry, 
Marge. Kitty’s gone now, so tell me 
more. (After listening for awhile) 
They’re looking for people with un- 





usual occupations or interesting 
hobbies? Well, sounds like they 
want something really different, all 
right. It seems to me that they 
want something more than just a 
family with kids that go to school 
and a father that just works at a 
regular ordinary job, and a mother 
that’s never done anything but keep 
house. . . . Did he tell you what he 
wanted right away? Oh no? Just 
said something about taking a little 
survey on the family, huh? When 
did you find out? When he was 
leaving? Oh, that’s how they do it. 

MoruHer (Poking her head in the door): 
Oh, you’re busy on the phone, I see. 
Well, I’ll come back later and talk 
to you. I have a dozen and one 
things to attend to. 

JANET: O.K., Mom. If the doorbell 
rings, I’ll answer it. I have Marge 
on the phone and we've got dozens of 
things to tell each other. 

Moruer: Yes, I guess you have. The 
last time you saw her was at least 
two hours ago. 

Janet: Yeah. (Into phone as her 
mother disappears down the hall) You 
still there, Marge? Good. Wouldn’t 
it be something to have your picture 
all over town in that magazine, and 
to win the money too! He’ll prob- 
ably finish this block tonight. When 
do you suppose the magazine will 
decide? Very shortly, he said? 
(Pause) This was his last evening on 
the assignment! Then the other in- 
terviewers must be finished or nearly 
finished too. (Jumps as the doorbell 
rings) Our bell, our doorbell’s ring- 
ing, Marge. That must be him! Oh 
Marge, thanks for calling. Gotta 


run. I won’t let him know you told 
us about it. G’bye. (Hangs up phone 
hurriedly and runs out to answer the 
door. A few murmurs of conversation 
are heard offstage and JANET returns, 
ushering in Mr. G. L. Hanson, her 
father’s boss. Never having met him, 
she thinks he is from “Family Maga- 
zine.”) Won’t you sit right down in 
here, please? My parents are home 
but they’re both very busy right 
now, so if there’s anything at all I 
can do for you or ¢ell you about them, 
I’ll be very glad to. 

Hanson: All right, young lady. How 
about sitting here with me and talk- 
ing to me a little, while I wait for 
them? 

Janet (Highly pleased): Fine! 

Hanson: May I ask your name, 
please? 

JANET: Oh, sure — I’m Janet. And I 
have a sister Kitty who’s a year 
younger than me — she’s 13, and 
there’s Mom and Dad. (Struck by 
inspiration) Mom used to work in a 
circus. 

Hanson (Startled): Really? 

JANET (Crossing her fingers behind her): 
Yes — she was a bareback rider. 
used to ride horses like she was born 
on one. She almost was, I guess, 
She was brought up circus-minded. 
And I was born on a circus train 
when it was travelling through — 
ah, Texas. Somewhere between 
Dallas and Ft. Worth. Mom says 
she never can remember just where 
it was — she travelled around 
through so many towns. 

Hanson: Very interesting. Was your 
father with her? (About to reply, 





JANET ts interrupted by Krrry, who 
peeks cautiously into the room, then 
briefly holds up a large, oddly wrapped 
package: the pet store monkey in a 
cage.) 

Kirty: I’ve got him, Janet. I’ve got 
Darwin. Be back in a minute. 
(Disappears down the hall) 

Janet (To Hanson): That’s Kitty. 
She'll be back. Yes, Pop was with 
Mom in the circus. He was a rousta- 
bout — helping to move the tents 
and animals and everything. 

Hanson: And how long did that go 
on? 

Janet: Oh, only till I was about 4 and 
ready to start school. We moved to 
Masonville then. Mom hasn’t been 
in any circuses since and Pop’s had 
a job here for 10 years. 

Hanson (Thinking aloud): Yes, 
years is correct. 

Janet: Oh—do you know about 
Pop’s job? 

Hanson (Dryly): A little. 

Janet: Well, it’s not very exciting, but 
my father’s a very unusual man and 
anything’s liable to happen as far as 
he’s concerned. He invents things in 
his spare time and — (Quickly and 
meaningly addressing Kirry as she 
enters the room) Kitty, this gentle- 
man is interesting in learning about 
the family. (To Hanson) This is 
my sister, Kitty — we both go to 
the high school on the corner. 

Kirry (Sitting down): How do you do? 

Hanson: How do you do, Kitty? Now, 
what’s this about your father in- 
venting things? 

JANET: He does, doesn’t he, Kitty? 

Krrry: Oh yes. Lots of things. 

Hanson: Like what, for instance? 
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Krrry: Well, he invented a kind of a 
stand that’s on a bracket that sticks 
to the wall with suction so you can 
read in bed without holding the 
book. He cali: that the “Lazy 
Man’s Librarian.” It’s upstairs if 
you want to see it. 

Hanson: Not now, thank you. 
this is all very interesting. 

JANET: Pop also invented a thing 
that’s like a long pair of tongs — 
extra-long, for reaching things that 
are far away without having to get 
up from your chair. He calls that 
the “Lazy Man’s Butler.” It’s out 
in the kitchen if you’d like to see it. 

Hanson (Darkly): No, no thanks. I 
can picture it very well! This is most 
enlightening. (Mrs. Forest enters ) 

Moruer: Oh — I didn’t know we had 
company. 

Kitry: Mom, this man is interested in 
Pop’s inventions. We were telling 
him about the Lazy Man’s Librarian 
and the Lazy Man’s Butler. Pop 
thought them up all by himself, 
didn’t he? 

Moruer: That’s right. Also the Lazy 
Man’s Shoe-Shiner and the Lazy 
Man’s Window-Washer. 

Kirry (Triumphantly, to Mr. Hanson): 
See! 

Hanson (Indignantly): Yes, I see. It’s 
pretty obvious I’m in the home of 
Mr. Lazy Man! Tell me, Mrs. 
Forest, is it true that you’re “‘circus- 
minded,” and that you used to 
travel around all over the country 
roustabouting and riding horses like 
you were born on one? 

Moruer (Surprised): What? Circus- 
minded? (Kirry and JANET utter 
agonized little gasps which go un- 


But 





noticed.) Well, yes, I guess lam. I 
never miss a circus that comes to 
town. Were the girls telling you 
about how Mr. Forest and I used to 
travel? That was a long time ago, 
but we always did love traveling. 
And I used to do quite a bit of riding 
when I was younger. I loved horses 
and people did tell me I was quite a 
good rider. (Gasps of relief from 
Kirty and JANET.) But all that’s not 
important. Haven’t you come to see 
my husband? Kitty, go and tell your 
father — (Mr. Forest’s voice is 
heard offstage, outraged and shouting.) 

FaTHER (Offstage): Kitty! Janet! 
Margaret! Get that monkey out of 
here! (Appears in doorway and sud- 
denly sees Mr. Hanson.) Oh — Mr. 
— Mr. Hanson! (Flustered) Good 
evening — I didn’t know — 


Hanson (Coldly, interrupting): Never 
mind. I was leaving anyway. As 
President of the Masonville Ma- 
chinery Company, I have a good 
number of responsibilities. One is 
finding a new Production Manager 
for the plant — and I don’t expect to 


find him here. Good night, Mr. 
Lazy Man. Good night, everyone! 
(Stalks out firmly, Mr. Forest fol- 
lowing him and protesting in a 
stunned way.) 

Farner (Offstage, fading out): But 
Mr. Hanson — I don’t get it! What 
happened? What’s the matter? 
(Door slams offstage, then silence.) 

Moruer (Sternly) : Girls, what on earth 
is this all about? 

Janet (Weakly): Was that — Pop’s 
boss, Mother? I thought it was a 
man from Family Magazine, looking 
for an unusual family. 


Krrry: So did I! 

Moruer: Well, you see the damage 
you’ve done, don’t you? You must 
have given him a terrible impression 
of us, and it looks like you’ve cost 
your father an important promotion 
at the plant. You've really done it 
this time! 

JANET (Repentant): I’m sorry, Mother, 
honest. 

Kitty: Me too, Mom. (Doorbell rings.) 

MorueEer (Jumping a little nervously): 
I’ll go this time. You stay here and 
behave yourselves. (Ezits) 

Kitty (To JANET): What if this is the 
man from Family Magazine? 

JANET: Well, if we could just get 
picked as the most outstanding 
family in Masonville and have a 
story about us in the magazine — 
I'll bet Pop could get any job in 
town he wanted. 

Kirty (Pleased): Yeah — and think of 
the money too! 

JANET: I am thinking! (Mrs. Forest 
enters with a young man and offers 
him a chair.) 

MorueEr: Please come in and have a 
seat, Mr. — Mr.? 

Howe: Howe — Bob Howe. Thank 
you. (He sits as Mrs. Forest, 
Janet and Kirry seat themselves 
again.) 

Mornuer: My husband, Mr. Forest, 
has just — stepped out for awhile, 
but I expect him back soon. Is 
there anything we can do? 

Howe: Well, yes, I’m sure there is. 
The company I work for has asked 
me, and other representatives, to 
make a little survey in Masonville, 
for special purposes. And we’d ap- 
preciate your answering a few ques- 





tions about your family, all of you, 
and telling us a bit about your inter- 
ests, your work, your hobbies — 
and so on. 

Moruer: I see. Well, my husband is 
David Forest and he works for the 
Masonville Machinery Company. 
That is, I think he still works for 
them. I’m a housewife and these are 
my two daughters, (Indicating) 
Kitty and Janet. That’s the whole 
family. 

Kirry (Eagerly): How do you do! 

JANET: Delighted to meet you, Mr. 
Howe. 

Howe: How do you do, girls. How 
old are you? 

Kirty: I’m 13 and Janet’s 14. 

Howse (Taking out a small notebook and 
beginning to jot down an occasional 
note): Do you do anything else be- 
sides run this very attractive house, 

Kirry: Well, Mom collects old — 

Moruer (Interrupting, warningly): 
Kitty! No, Mr. Howe, I don’t have 
time for much else — outside of 
working with the Parent-Teachers 
Association, and some Red Cross 
work occasionally. And a few church 
activities, of course. 

Howe (Busily taking notes): I see. 
And the girls, what do they do? Be- 
sides go to school, I mean. 

Janet: Why, I write real Irving Berlin 
type — 

Moruer (Interrupting): Janet takes 
piano lessons. And Kitty — well, 
Kitty doesn’t take lessons on any- 
thing because she can’t hold still 
long enough. She’s very fond of 
animals — Janet is, too. 

Krrry: We have the cutest — 

Moruer (Interrupting): They have a 
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canary and a couple of other small 
pets. (As phone rings and she sees 
JANET rising to answer it) I'll 
answer the phone, dear. It may be 
your father. Or Mr. Hanson. 
(Glancing at Howe) I'd better take 
it on the extension outside, if you'll 
excuse me for a minute, Mr. Howe. 

Howe (Rising): Certainly. 

Moruer (Warningly): Girls, I'll be 
back right away. 

Kitty: Yes, Mom. 

Howe (Politely stands till Mrs. Forest 
has left the room. Sitting again, to 
Kirry): What were you saying your 
Mother collects? 

Kitty: Old empty bottles — all shapes 
and sizes. She has lots in the cellar. 

Howe: Anything in them? 

Kirry: Not any more there isn’t. 

Howe (Taking notes again): And did 
you start to tell me you write songs? 

JANET (Ezcitedly): Yes, I do. I’ve 
written dozens of them. 

Howe: Get any published? 

Janet: Not yet — but it’s just a mat- 
ter of time. Would you like to hear 
some of them? 

Howe: Well, how about some of the 
titles? 

Janet: Oh, there’s “Rainy Day in 
Nova Scotia,” “Panama Canal 
Blues,” “One Way Ticket to Scran- 
ton,” “Dreaming of My Sweet 
Egyptian Home,” and lots of others. 

Howe (Grinning): Sounds like a 
travelogue. 

JANET (Seriously): I like to write 
about far-off, mysterious places. 

Howe: I see. You could supply me 
with a copy of the words to some of 
these songs if necessary, couldn’t 
you? 





Janet: Oh yes. I have a notebook 
full of them. 

Howe: Good. About your pets — 
what other pets have you besides 
your canary? 

Kirry: Janet has a baby crocodile and 
a turtle—not one of those tiny 
turtles you can hardly see, but a nice 
size. He just fits comfortably on a 
dinner plate. (Jmportantly) And I 
have a monkey named Darwin — 
just got him tonight, but I don’t 
know if Mom and Pop will let me 
keep him. 

Howe (Amazed): And this is what your 
mother meant by “small pets’’? 

JANET: Well, you see, I don’t think 
Mom likes everyone to know what 
an unusual family we are. She’s a 


little shy about it. She might not 
want us to mention Pop’s inventions 


to you, but it’s true he has invented 
several things. 

Kirry: That’s right — they all work 
too, Mr. Howe, and they’re all 
around the house. Working for a 
machinery company, Pop knows a 
lot about machines. And he likes to 
rig up things that run electrically. 
He says everything he’s invented 
saves lots of time. 

Janet: Of course it doesn’t always. 
Sometimes it takes longer, but all his 
inventions are lots of fun. We like 
to use them. We think Pop’s really 
a genius. 

Kirry: Yeah 
Edison. 

Howe: That’s wonderful. 
some of his inventions? 

JANET: There’s the “Lazy Man’s 
Librarian,” the “Lazy Man’s But- 
ler,” the “Lazy Man’s Shoe-Shiner,”’ 


another Thomas 
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the “Lazy Man’s Window-Washer’’ 
and oh — lots of others. The shoe- 
shiner is one of the inventions that 
runs by a motor, so you don’t have 
to clean and polish your shoes by 
hand and tire out your arm with a 
lot of rubbing. 

Howe: Sounds terrific! 

Kirry: Oh, it is! Once in a while 
something happens inside the works 
— “a bug gets into the machinery,” 
Pop says, and then it chews up your 
shoe, but the rest of the time it 
works fine. 

Howe (Intrigued by all this): That’s 
really amazing. Could we take pic- 
tures of some of these inventions, do 
you suppose? 

Kirry: I don’t think Pop would mind, 
do you, Janet? 

JANET: No, I don’t think so. We could 
talk to him about it later and tell 
him if other people are interested in 
his inventions — and they should be, 
too — then it’s his duty to publicize 
them, right? 

Kirry: Right! Just let Janet and me 
handle it for you, Mr. Howe. 

Janet: Yes. There’s a right time for 
everything, Pop always says, so my 
sister and I will take care of it for 
you at the right time. When would 
you want to take pictures? 

Howe: Well, I’ll have to consult with 
some other people first. You see, I 
work for Family Magazine. You’ve 
heard of it, haven’t you? 

JANET (Thoughtfully): Yes — I think 
80. 

Krrry: Once or twice. 

Howe: Good. We’ve been conducting 
a search for an outstanding, really 
interesting family, and yours is the 





most interesting family I’ve met dur- 
ing my part in the search. If I can 
convince my two other associates on 
this project that your family is “‘it,”’ 
so to speak, well, there’ll be a story 
with pictures about you — and your 
pets — illustrating all the interesting 
things you’ve been telling me. Be- 
sides that, there’s a cash prize of 
$100. 

Janet: Oh Kitty! Isn’t this thrilling! 

Kirry (Dreamily): Yeah. 

Howe: Mind you, now, I haven’t said 
this is definite yet. I’ve got to put 
the details before my associates and 
compare notes with them, and then 
let you know. 

JANET: Could you phone us as soon as 
you decide? It would mean a lot to 
Kitty and me. (Dejectedly) We’re 


not in such good favor with Pop at 


the moment. In fact, this could be a 
matter of life or death. 

Kirry: Yeah — our life or death. 

Howe: Why? 

Janet: Oh, it’s kind of a long story. 
We did something we shouldn’t 
have, and it may cost Pop his job — 
but if it does, I’ll quit school and go 
to work, that’s what I’ll do. Even 
though it would mean giving up the 
presidency of the Poetry Club at 
high school. 

Howe: Well, I hope it doesn’t come to 
that. 

Krrry: So do we! 

Howe: I’ll phone you then, in any 
event. And I’d better be going if 
I’m to get my report in to the office. 
(Howe rises as Mrs. Forest re- 
enters the room.) 

MorueEr: Please excuse me for keeping 
you waiting so long, Mr. Howe. (To 


girls) Your father is bringing Mr. | 
Hanson back with him. 

JaNET: Mom — is everything going to | 
be all right? 

Moruer: I hope so. Your father said | 
he’s been explaining things to Mr. | 
Hanson. Mr. Hanson listened to 
him, but your father wasn’t making 
any headway until a fortunate thing 
happened just as Mr. Hanson was 
about to get into his car. One of the 
Company Inspectors came along and 
told him that he’d just turned in a 
report showing that production was 
22 per cent higher in the department 
your father supervises than it was 
before your father took charge. Mr. 
Hanson seemed impressed with that, 
and when the Inspector left them, he 
said he’d come back here to talk 
things over with your father. 

Howe: Is Mr. Forest a department 
head at the Masonville Machinery 
Company? 

Janet: Yes — and he may be pro- 
moted to Production Manager very 
soon. 

Moruer: Janet! (To Hows) My 
daughters are always optimistic, 
Mr. Howe. 

Howe: I see. Well, in any case, I 
know that’s a pretty important job 
your husband is being considered 
for, Mrs. Forest. I hope he gets the 
promotion. And now I really must 
leave in a hurry. As I was explain- 
ing to your daughters, I work for 
Family Magazine, and on a magazine 
we have deadlines to meet, you 
know. 

Moruer: Oh, I see. Are you sure 
there’s nothing I can do for you 
right now? 





Hows: No, thank you. Your daughters 
have been very helpful, and I’ve ex- 
plained my business to them so they 
can tell you all about it when I leave. 
Goodnight, everyone. (Turning to 
Kirry and Janet) I’ll try to phone 
you our decision this evening — 
perhaps in a little while. 

JaNET and Kirry: Thanks! 

Howe (Eziting): Goodnight, 
Forest. 

Moruer (Mystified): Goodnight, Mr. 
Howe. (Exiting hurriedly after him) 
I’ll see you to the door. 

Kirry: Janet, I think we did it, don’t 
you? 

Janet: I sure hope so. (They both whirl 
around the room excitedly, pleased 
with themselves. Mrs. Forest returns 
and eyes this exhibition of energy.) 

MorueEer: Now, if your uninformed 
mother may ask, what is this all 
about? 

Kitty: Family Magazine wants to 
write a story about an interesting 
family in Masonville, and Mr. Howe 
says ours is the most interesting one 
he’s seen. 

Janet: And he’s practically promised 
us that our family will be written up 
in the magazine with lots of pictures 
of us and our animals and Pop’s in- 
ventions and $100. 

Moruer: What! 

Kirry: Janet means we’re going to get 
$100 in cash besides. If we win, 
that is. 

Morner: Well, of all things! It 
sounds rather nice at that. 

JANET: Oh it’ll be wonderful, Mother! 

Moruer: Well, it seems that way, but 
don’t count on it till we hear from 
Mr. Howe again. Since he didn’t 
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make it definite, it may not even 
happen. You shouldn’t — (She ts 
interrupted by Mr. Forest’s entry 
with Mr. Hanson.) 

Faruer (Looking a little worn after his 
ordeal, but striving to be cheerful): 
Well, we’re back, folks. Mr. Hanson 
wants to get really acquainted with 
the family. 

Moruer (Smiling): I’m so glad. Let 
me take your hat, Mr. Hanson, and 
let’s all sit down and be comfortable. 
Why don’t you try this chair? (Indi- 
cates comfortable armchair) 

Hanson: Thank you, I will. (Gives 
Mrs. Forest his hat and sits as she 
places the hat on a table) Yes, I’m 
back again, Mrs. Forest, and girls, 
and I’d like to apologize for my 
hasty departure before. I realized 
later that it wasn’t very polite of me. 

Moruer: That’s quite all right. We’re 
very glad you came back so we can 
straighten out the misunderstand- 
ings that happened. 

JANET: Oh yes! You see, Kitty and I 
didn’t know you were Pop’s boss. 
We thought you were someone else— 
a magazine writer looking for inter- 
esting people — so we made up some 
things, I’m afraid — just a few little 
things about our circus background 
and Pop being a roustabout. 

Krrry: Yeah, those things were just — 
well, talk, you know. Except for the 
inventions. Pop has made lots of 
wonderful inventions! 

Hanson (Smiling): I see. I wondered 
very much about those things you 
girls told me. 

MorHer (Quickly): It’s not that 
they’re in the habit of telling stories, 
Mr. Hanson. They’re always truth- 





ful with their father and me, but 
sometimes, well, sometimes their 
imaginations run away with them 
when they get enthusiastic about 
something. 

Hanson: I can understand that. I’ve 
got a daughter myself. And some of 
the things she dreams up — well, 
that’s another story. But, as I was 
saying, I started wondering about 
those things your daughters told me, 
Mrs. Forest, especially after we met 
a Company Inspector who gave me 
some very impressive statistics on 
the job your husband’s been doing. 
So while Mr. Forest was phoning 


you, I phoned our plant and got 
some more details on his background. 
That was when I found out the cir- 
cus story was— well, misinforma- 
tion, and that Mr. Forest actually 


has a very fine background in me- 
chanical engineering and production. 
That confirmed — and increased — 
the original understanding I had 
before coming here tonight. 

FaTHER: Well, you can’t imagine how 
pleased I am to hear you say that, 
Mr. Hanson. 

Hanson: I should have realized I was 
making a snap decision before, and 
that’s not a wise thing to do, not wise 
at all. You’ve impressed me very 
favorably, David. Your record at 
the plant is superior — very superior 
indeed, and I’m taking this oppor- 
tunity to offer you the position of 
Production Manager of the Mason- 
ville Machinery Company. (The 
family utters exclamations of delight.) 
What do you say, David? 

Fatuer: I say it’s wonderful — the 
opportunity I’ve been hoping and 


working for, Mr. Hanson. I’m very 
glad to accept the job. 

Hanson: Fine! Then it’s all settled. 
And call me G.L., won’t you? 

FatuHer (Heartily): Yes, sir — G.L.! 

Hanson: Good. Now that that’s all 
settled, we can sit back and have a 
nice, sociable talk, can’t we? 

FaTuHer: By all means! 

Morue_r: It’s very nice that we have 
this opportunity to get acquainted. 
You know, my husband’s promotion 
makes me just as happy as it does 
him because I know — (Phone rings, 
interrupting her. JANET rushes to 
answer.) 

Janet: I’ve got it! (Into phone) 
Hello? (Pause.) Yes, this is the 
Forest residence. Mr. Howe? Oh, 
yes, Mr. Howe. This is Janet 
Forest. Did you decide yet? Yes? 
Our family has been picked! (To the 
others in the room) Did you hear 
that? Family Magazine thinks we’re 
outstanding and unusual! (Mr. and 
Mrs. Forest and Hanson look 
surprised.) 

Kitty: Hooray for us! 

Janet (Into phone): Thank you s0 
much for the call, Mr. Howe. And 
thanks for everything. You'll bring 
a photographer over tomorrow? 
Swell! Goodbye! (As she is hanging 
up phone, she suddenly notices some- 
thing on the floor. Bends down and 
picks up some small objects which she 
rushes to show the others.) Look — 
everybody! Baby turtles — five of 
them. My turtle Montgomery just 
became a mother! 

Hanson: You know, you really are the 
most unusual family in Masonville! 

THE END 
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The Auction 


by Morton Schwartz 


Characters 
ARTHUR 
Bert, Arthur’s brother 
JACK 
RONNIE 
SIDNEY 

Settina: A backyard. At left center is 
a table, and near the table a pile of 
loys. 

At Rise: Bert ts acting as secretary, 
and is sitting at the right side of the 
table while ArtuuR, the auctioneer, 
stands behind the table. JACK, 
RonNNIE and Sripney, the buyers, 
sit on stools at right center. Each of 
them has his own set of toys to use as 
money in purchasing ARTHUR’Ss toys. 

Artur (Banging on table with gavel): 
Quiet, please! So far I have a pair of 
skates. Jack has bid a pair of skates 
for this fine mahogany baseball bat. 
I have a pair of skates . . . I have 
a pair of skates. 

SipnEy: Not so fast, Arthur, you 
haven’t got the pair of skates, yet. 

ARTHUR: Well, I’ll get them sooner or 

. .er, pardon me. . . what I mean 
is, that’s what Jack has bid. Does 
anyone wish to bid any higher? 

Srpney: You robber, give back my toy 
trains. 

ArtHur: Sidney! I’m surprised at you 
saying that! 

Bert: Just one minute, Sidney. It 
isn’t very decent of you to call my 
brother a robber. The auction is 
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perfectly fair, and you made a fair 
exchange. 

Srpney: Fair exchange! I don’t call 
that a fair exchange! I gave you an 
expensive set of trains, worth far 
more than what you gave me in 
return. 

Bert: I wouldn’t say that. I wouldn’t 
say that at all. The item you bought 
is of great value, if only you were 
willing to understand its worth. 
Arthur, why don’t you explain it to 
Sidney again? 

ArtTHuR: Sidney, the very fact that 
you yourself gave the toy trains 
proves that you must have gotten 
the same value in return. You didn’t 
have to bid if you didn’t want to. 
But aside from that, aren’t you 
aware of the . . . er, the. . . ver- 
satility ... of the marvelous toy 
you bought with your set of trains? 

Sipney: Versatility? It seemed like 
just plain clay to me. 

Artuur (Greatly pained): Plain clay? 
Plain clay? Don’t say that, please. 
Why, don’t you realize the power of 
that marvelous substance which you 
call plain clay? Why, the man who 
has that clay has the very earth in 
his hands. With that clay you can 
make a mountain or a valley, a lion 
or an elephant. In ten minutes you 
could build the house that a car- 
penter would take a month to build. 
In fact, my friend, (Pointing a 





finger at SipNEY) you can build an- 
other set of trains! (SmpNry reaches 
to his toys, picks up a large lump of 
clay. He holds it in both hands, and 
the three buyers stare at it with as 
much respect as if it were solid gold.) 
And now, back to this wonderful 
mahogany baseball bat, made of the 
finest imported lumber. This is your 
chance to buy something you could 
never get anywhere else at the same 
price. Now I ask you, are you going 
to let this big chance slip through 
your fingers? 

Jack: No! 

ArtuuR: That’s the spirit! What do 
you bid? 

Jack: An electric motor! 

ArTHuR (Pounding the gavel): 
electric motor! 

Ronnie: But, Jack, a minute ago you 
bid a pair of skates! That was the 
last bid! 

Jack: Gosh, I forgot! 

Artuur: An electric motor once. 
(Pounds his gavel) An electric motor 
twice. (Pounds again) Sold for an 
electric motor. Kindly see the 
cashier. 

Jack: Darn it, I don’t know what got 
into me. Now I’ve lost my electric 
motor. And I don’t need a bat. (He 
takes his electric motor to Brrr. 
ARTHUR gives the bat to Bert, who 
exchanges tt for the motor and gives 
JACK a receipt.) 

Artuur (Picking another item to sell): 
And now, my friends. . . 

Sipney: We aren’t your friends. 

Jack: You can say that once more for 
me, Sidney. 

Artruur: Gentlemen! 


An 


Quiet, please. 
I now have an interesting diversion 
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for you, a little mystery package. 
(He holds up a boz.) 

Ronnie: What’s in it? 

ArtTHuR: That’s the mystery. What is 
in it? Who knows, it may be nothing 
but rubbish or it may be a nugget of 
gold. 

Sipney (Disparagingly): Yes, I would 
certainly think that it’s a nugget of 
gold. 

ArtHuR: What am I bid? (Silence) 
Come now gentlemen, you surely see 
the possibilities! Anything might be 
in this box, anything at all! 

Ronnie: What, for example? 

ARTHUR (Suggestively): A silver ring, 
perhaps. 

Ronnie: A silver ring? Gosh, I’ve 
always wanted a silver ring. 

Artuur: Well, my friend, this may be 
your chance to get it. 

Smwney: Don’t believe him, Ronnie. 
He’s trying to fool you. 

Ronnie (Doubtfully): Don’t worry, he 
won’t fool me. 

Artuur: Let the auction proceed. 
Ronnie, my friend, don’t let false 
friends dissuade you from the course 
of adventure. No one knows what is 
in this box. It may very well bea 
silver ring. 

Ronnie: Do you really think so? 

Artuur: Of course it can. 

Ronnie: Then I bid a toy horse. 

Sipney: Ronnie, what are you doing? 

Ronnie: I want that silver ring. 

Sripney: But there isn’t any silver ring 
in that box! 

Artuur: How do you know, Sidney? 
Can you see inside this box? 

Sipney: Of course not. 

Artur: Then how do you know 
what’s inside it? 





Sipner: I don’t know. But I’m sure 
that it isn’t a silver ring. 

ArtHuR: But you admit that you don’t 
know what is in the box. I don’t see 
how you can be certain that it isn’t 
a silver ring. 

Ronnie: That’s right, Sidney. You 
don’t know, and you can’t be sure. 

Sipney: Oh, I give up. Go ahead and 
buy it if you want to. But tell me 
this — who would be foolish enough 
to give away a silver ring for a toy 
horse? 

RonnNIE: You have a good point there. 
Maybe you’re right. 

ARTHUR (Quickly) : Of course he’s right. 
If you expect to get a silver ring out 
of this, you’d better bid a little 
higher. 

Ronnie: All right. I’ll bid a stuffed owl. 

Jack: Ronnie! What did you do that 
for? You already had the highest 
bid! 

Ronniz: Oh gosh, I forgot! 

Artuur: Fine! That’s the spirit. Does 
anyone bid higher? 

Jack: Don’t bid any higher, Ronnie. 

Artuur: Any other bids? You never 
know what may be in this box. 

Jack: And we don’t care! 

ArtHor: All right, then. I have a 
a stuffed owl once. I have a stuffed 
owl twice. Sold for a stuffed owl. 
Please see the cashier. (RONNIE 
takes his stuffed owl to Bert and ez- 
changes it for the mystery box.) 

SipNEY: Well, what’s in the mystery 
box? Is it a golden nugget or a silver 
ring? 

ArTaur (To Sipney): Please don’t 
make those sarcastic remarks. 
(RoNNIE unwraps the box and takes 
out the contents.) 


Jack: Why it’s just a rag doll! 

Ronnie: Darn it! 

Srwney: I told you so. 

Bert (Jn an urgent whisper when he 
sees the box): Arthur, come here! 

ArtHuR (Going to one side with Brrr, 
out of hearing of the others): What’s 
the matter? 

Bert: That box... 

ArtHurR: Oh, great trick, wasn’t it? 
I sure put it over on poor Ronnie. 
Bert: But the box, the box! Don’t 

you know what box that is? 

Artuur: What do you mean? 

Bert: That’s Mother’s precious black 
box! We must have it back! How 
did you ever come to use it? Oh dear, 
if Mother ever misses it. . . ! 

ArtHur (Looking toward Ronnie): 
Gosh, that’s right! I don’t know how 
I did it — I was short on boxes and 

. Yes it is, that’s right, it is 
Mother’s black box! What will we 
do? 

Bert: We must have it at any cost! 
How did you ever make such a mis- 
take? 

Sipney (70 Jack and Ronnie): Well, 
I guess we’ve all been hoodwinked 
today. 

Artuur (Hastily taking his place be- 
hind the table again): Just a minute 
everybody, just a minute. 

Jack: You’re not selling anything else 
to us! We’re going home. 

ArTuur: One minute, please. There’s 
been some mistake. 

Sipney: There certainly has. We made 
a mistake coming here in the first 
place. 

Artuur: No, no. I mean about the 
box, the mystery box. I gave you 
the wrong one, Ronnie. 





Ronnie: Really? 

Artuur: Yes. It should have been this 
one here. (He picks up another one.) 
This has something much better in 
it. 

Ronnie: Gosh, I’m glad to hear that. 
I want to have something better 
than this rag doll. 

ArtuHuR: Give that box back to me and 
I’ll give you this one. (RONNIE 
starts to go to ArTHuR, but SIDNEY 
holds him back.) 

SipneEy: Just one second, Ronnie. Not 
so fast. 

Ronnie: What’s the matter? 

ArtuurR: Come on, Ronnie. Give me 
the box. 

SrmpnEy: What makes you so anxious 
to have that box back? 

ARTHUR: I want to be fair, that’s all. 

Sipney: That doesn’t sound like you 
at all, Arthur. 

ArtTHuR: What other reason would I 
have? 

Sipney: I don’t know. 

Artuur (Excited, and off guard): I’ve 
got to have that box! 

Bert (Whispering): No, no! 

Artuur: I mean — just to be fair to 
Ronnie. 

Sipney: Well, maybe someone else 
wants it, too. Let’s bid for it. 

Artuur: Bid for it!? You can’t do 
that! No one wants it but me! (Sip- 
NEY pays no attention to ARTHUR’S 
protests, but takes RONNIE aside and 
whispers something into his ear.) 
What’s going on here? What are 
you whispering about? (As SipNEY 
continues whispering, RONNIE nods 
in agreement a few times, and then 
smiles.) What are you laughing at? 
What’s going on here? 
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Bert: No whispering! That isn’t fair! 

Ronnie: I think that Sidney is right. 
I’ll auction this box off to the highest 
bidder. 

ArtTHuR: But I’m the only one who 
wants it! 

Ronnie: In that case, you will cer- 
tainly be the highest bidder. (He 
takes the place of ARTHUR behind the 
auction table.) 

Artuur (Aside to Bert): What will we 
do? 

Bert: You'll have to bid for it! 

RonniE (Pounding the gavel and imi- 
tating ARTHUR’s manner): All right, 
folks, I have here a mystery box 
that isn’t a mystery. We all know 
exactly what it is. What am I bid 
for it? 

ArTHUR (Cautiously): A tin soldier. 

Ronnie: Arthur bids a tin soldier. 
Does anybody bid anything else? 
Any other bids for this wonderful 
mystery box? 

Siwney: I bid a lump of clay. 

Ronnie: Sidney bids a lump-of clay. 
What else am I bid for the mysteri- 
ous mystery box? 

Arruur: A model airplane. 

Ronnie: Arthur bids a model airplane. 
That’s the spirit. Fine. So far the 
highest bid is a lump of clay. 

ArtuurR: But I just bid a model air- 
plane! 

Ronnie: I’m sorry, Arthur, but Sidney 
bid a lump of clay. 

Artuur: Well, anybody knows that a 
model airplane is worth more than a 
lump of clay! 

Ronnie (Shaking his head gravely): 
I’m afraid not, Arthur. 

Siwney: Think of what you can do 
with a lump of clay. You can make 





mountains and valleys and lions and 
tigers. Why, you can even build 
another model airplane! 

Ronnie: That’s right. 

Jack (Catching on to the plan): That’s 
right. 

ArtTHuR: What are you trying to do 
here? 

Bert: You're a lot of cheaters! 

Ronnie (Calmly): Are there any other 
bids? 

Artuur: Yes! I bid a set of toy trains! 

Ronnie: Very good! Fine! A set of 
toy trains is bid. So far the highest 
bid is a lump of clay. 

ARTHUR (Gasping): What? 

Sipney: Of course, Arthur. Why, with 
a lump of clay you can build moun- 
tains and... . 

Artuur: Stop! I heard you the first 
time. (Desperately) Sidney, I'll 


trade back your toy trains for my 


lump of clay. 

Sipney: Sold! (They trade.) 

Artur: Now I bid a lump of clay! 

Ronnie: A lump of clay is the highest 
bid. 

Artuur: There! That’s better. 

Bert: That’s it, Arthur. 

Jack: I bid a baseball bat. 

Ronnie: A baseball bat. Well, that’s 
higher than a lump of clay. 

ArTHuR: No, it isn’t! Why, you can 
make another baseball bat out of a 
lump of clay! 

Jack: That’s true, Arthur. But this is 
a very special baseball bat. You see, 
it’s of fine imported wood. It’s a 
mahogany baseball bat. You can’t 
make that out of clay. 

ArtuHuR: Then I bid an electric motor! 

Ronnie: I’m sorry, Arthur, but a base- 
ball bat is better than an electric 
motor. 
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ArTHUR: But... but... 

Bert: Trade the motor, Arthur! 

Artuur: Jack, I’ll trade the electric 
motor for the baseball bat! 

Jack: Sold! (They trade.) 

ArtHuR: Now I bid a baseball bat for 
the box! 

Ronnie: A baseball bat is the highest 
bid. Are there any other bids? 
(Silence) 

ArtuurR: Well, Ronnie? If there are 
no other bids you’ll have to sell that 
box to me. 

Ronnie (Pounding the gavel): Going 
once for a baseball bat. Going twice 
for a baseball bat... . 

Sripney: I bid a rag doll. 

Ronnie: A rag doll is bid. 

Artuur: A rag doll? That isn’t as 
good as a baseball bat. Let me see 
that rag doll! 

Siwney (Holding it up): Here it is. 

ArTHuR: But that’s the rag doll that 
was in the mystery box! 

Ronnie: That’s right. 

ArtuuR: That’s hardly worth any- 
thing at all! 

Ronnie: I’m afraid you’re mistaken. 
You see, that isn’t just a rag doll. 

Artuur: What is it, then? 

Ronnie: Why, I’m not exactly sure, 
but it could be, perhaps, a golden 
nugget or—who knows — maybe 
even a silver ring! 

Artuur (70 Bert): What shall I do? 

Bert: Bid the highest thing you’ve 
got — the stuffed owl. 

Ronnie: Going once for a rag doll. 
Going twice for a rag doll. . . 

Arrtuur: I bid a stuffed owl. 

Ronnie: Sold for a_ stuffed owl. 
(ARTHUR hurries to RONNIE with the 
stuffed owl, and exchanges for the 
boz.) 





Smpney (70 Ronnie and Jack): We to get the better of them. 
did it, boys. Good work. We have Jack: Goodbye. 
our toys back. Ronnie: Goodbye. (Exit, JAcK, 
Jack: Hooray! Let’s celebrate. RONNIE and SIDNEY, arm in arm. 
Ronnie: Good idea. How’ll we cele- ARTHUR looks after them for a mo- 
brate? ment.) 
Sipney: Let’s go to the drug store and ArrTHurR: Well, let’s bring the toys 
buy ice cream cones. back into the house. 
Jack: Let’s go. Bert: And then let’s meet the other 
SipNey: I want to say goodbye to fellows in the drugstore. We may as 
Arthur and Bert. (He turns.) Good- well help them celebrate. (They 
bye, Arthur, and Bert. After this start removing toys as the curtains 
you'll know it is much smarter to be close.) 
fair to other people, and not to try THE END 
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Part Three 





Spring Nezghbors 


By Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Five DaFrropiLs 
Five Tuuips 
Oak TREE 
Mrs. Rosin 
BREEZE 
GARDENER 
Two Crows 
SeTTinG: A garden. 
Ar Rise: The five DAFFODILS stand in a 
row at center. Oak TREE ts at right. 
ist Darropi, (Leaning forward and 
looking towards right): 1 wonder 
what’s keeping Mrs. Robin. 
2np Darropit (Looking also): She’s 
always here before this. 
3rD DarropiL: I hope she brings us 
some good news this time. 
4th DarropiL: Wouldn’t it be dread- 
ful if she heard those crows were 
coming back again? 
5TH Darropit (Shuddering): Hateful 
old crows! 
lst Darropit: But I heard the gar- 
dener say the cat had frightened the 
crows away. 
2np DarropiL: I hope those crows 
were so scared they’ll stay in the 
meadow and never fly into this gar- 
den again. 
3rD Darropit (Bobbing up and down 
excitedly): Look! There’s Mrs. 
Robin now. See her flying over the 
apple trees. (She points to right, and 
others look and nod.) 


47H DaFrropi.: Yes, here she comes. 

5TH Darropi. (Waving her arms): I 
wish I could fly like that! (Mrs. 
Rosin hops in from right very ez- 
cited.) 

Mrs. Roxsin: Good morning, daffodils! 
You'll never guess what I just heard. 

ist DarropiL: What? Something ex- 
citing? 

2np Darropi: Is it about the crows? 

Mrs. Rosin: No, not about the crows. 
I heard the gardener say he’s bring- 
ing some tulips up here to live with 
you. 

3rD DarropiL: Tulips? 
they? 

Mrs. Rosin: I think they’re flowers, 

47TH DarropiL (Angrily): But this is 
our special spot. We don’t want any 
other flowers here. 

5raH Darropit: We certainly don’t. 
Why, we’ve been here by ourselves 
for years. 

lst Darropi.: This spot in the garden 
is only for daffodils. 

2np Darropit: We don’t want any 
strange flowers living near us. 

3rD DarropiL: It would ruin every- 
thing. 

47H Darropiu: I wouldn’t mind it if 
the gardener were bringing more 
daffodils. But tulips! 

57H DarropiL: What are tulips like? 

Mrs. Rostn: I don’t know. But you'll 
find out soon because the gardener 


What are 





is bringing them up this morning. 

Ist Darropiu: This is terrible! Mrs. 
Robin, can’t you do something? 

Mrs. Rosin: You know the gardener 
— once he makes up his mind, he 
won’t change it. But I’ll fly up to 
the house and see what else I can 
find out. (Mrs. Rosin hops out.) 

2np Darropiu: It’s been so nice here 
all by ourselves. 

3RD DAFFODIL: 
neighbors! 

Oak TREE (Waving arms): I wouldn’t 
get so upset if I were you. I think it 
will be nice to have some new folks 
here. 

4TH Darropiu (Turning to OAK TREE): 
You won’t have to live right next 
door to them. 

5TH Darropiu: This is our spot. 


Imagine tulips as 


I’m 


not going to share it with anybody! 
Oak Tree: There won’t be much you 


can do about it. So why not make 
the best of it? Just think, you’li 
have new flowers to talk to. 

Ist Darropit (Proudly): I’m sure I 
will have nothing to say to tulips. 
2np Darropi: And they will probably 
chatter and make a lot of noise so 

that we can’t sleep. 

Oak TREE (Shaking his head): Some- 
times you daffodils make so much 
noise I can’t sleep. 

3rp Darropim: And I know those 
tulips will be some awful color. 

Oak Tree: Tsk! Tsk! You’re not being 
fair. Why don’t you wait until you 
meet them? 

4Tn Darropit (Pointing to left): Look, 
here comes the breeze. Maybe he 
knows something about tulips. 
(BREEZE runs in and dances around 
Darropiis, who nod as he passes.) 


5TH Darropiu: Breeze, stop for a 
moment. We want to ask you about 
tulips. 

BREEZE (Stopping): Tulips? 
about tulips? 

ist Darropit: Mrs. Robin says the 
gardener is going to bring some 
tulips here to live with us. 

2nD DarropiL: Won’t that be dread- 
ful? 

BreEEzE: Oh, I don’t think so. The 
tulips I’ve known have been nice 
flowers. 

3rpD DarropiL: What color are tulips? 

Breeze: Oh, all colors. Some are 
yellow, like you daffodils. And some 
are red, some are purple, and some 
are orange. 

4rH Darropiu: I should think they 
would look funny with so many 
colors. 

Breeze: I think they’re pretty. Be- 
sides, you daffodils aren’t all the 
same shade of yellow. 

5TrH Darropit: Are tulips noisy 
flowers? 

Breeze: No. I think you'll like them. 
They'll be good neighbors. (BReEZE 
dances around stage again.) Well, I 
must be off. I promised the elm trees 
that I would dance for them. 
(BREEZE exits dancing.) 

Oak TREE (Waving arms): I told you. 
You'll like them. 

Ist Darropiu: Breeze has some funny 
ideas. How do we know they’re nice 
flowers just because he says so? 

2np Darropi.: I+ isn’t fair of them to 
come and live in our spot. 

3rD DarropiL: We'll be very crowded. 

Oak Tree: Nonsense. There’s plenty 
of room here. 

4TH Darropit (Bending to right): Oh 
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dear! Here comes the gardener now. 

Oak TREE (Bending also): And he has 
the tulips with him. 

5TH DarFropiL (Angrily): Let’s pre- 
tend we don’t notice them. Then 
perhaps the gardener won’t bring 
them here. (The Darropits stand 
very straight and still as the GaR- 
DENER comes in with a spade in his 
hand. With his other hand he leads 
the five Tutips who are holding 
hands.) 

GARDENER (Bringing the Tu.ips up to 
the Darropits): Here you are, 
tulips. This is just the spot. These 
daffodils must be very lonely all by 
themselves. I’m sure they’ll be glad 
to have company. (GARDENER 


leads each Tui so that she stands in 
a row beside the Darropits. He pre- 
tends to plant them by “digging” 


around them with his spade.) There 
now! You look very pretty together. 
(He exits.) 

Ist Tune (Bending toward Darro- 
pits): Good morning, daffodils. 
We’re your new neighbors, the 
tulips. (Darropris don’t answer.) 

2nD TuLip: We’re very excited about 
having a new home. 

3RD TuiP: We hope we'll have lots of 
fun together. 

4th Tuie (Leaning over to stare at 
Darropits): Don’t daffodils talk? 

Ist Darropit (Crossly): Of course we 
talk. 

2nD DarropiL: But you can’t expect 
us to be very happy about having 
new flowers in a spot that’s always 
been our own. 

Ist Tuuip: I’m sorry. But we really 
couldn’t help it, you know. 

3RD DarropiL: Then just keep quiet 


and stop making so much noise. 

5TH Tuuip (Crying): I don’t like it here. 
Those daffodils are mean! 

2np Tuurp: Hush! How do you expect 
daffodils to like you if you ery? 

3rp TuLip (Bending over): But daffo- 
dils, how can we be friends if you 
won’t talk to us? 

4ruH Darropix (Crossly): Then let’s not 
be friends. 

4TH Tuuip: That’s a fine way to wel- 
come new neighbors. 

5rH Tuuip: I want to go away. I 
don’t want to live here! (Suddenly, 
from right, the two Crows enter. 
They stride across the stage with 
menacing steps, rubbing their hands 
together and smiling wickedly at the 
flowers. The flowers tremble and cry, 
“The crows!’’) 

lst Crow (Hopping forward): I’m 
Hip. 

2np Crow (Hopping forward): I’m 
Hop. 

Bots Crows: We never stop 
From doing wicked deeds. 

lst Crow: We’ve planned 

2np Crow: And scanned 

Bors Crows: The garden land 
Since they (Pointing to flowers) were 

bulbs and seeds. 

We fix our tricks quite carefully, 
And we are very active. 
They fear us here because you see 
We find them most attractive. 
(The Crows stride around the flowers 
making menacing gestures.) 

5rx Tuuip: I’m s-scared. What will 
they do? 

lst DarropiL: Something dreadful. 

2np DarropiL: They’re mean as can 
be. 

3rD DarropiL: Nasty crows, go away! 





ist TuLip: Can’t anything be done? 

47TH Darropit: We don’t know of 
anything. 

2np Tuxip: Everybody think. 

3rD Tuip: Goodness knows what they 
plan to do to us. 

4TH Ture (Ezcitedly): I know! I 
know! (Whispers to other Tuips 
who smile and nod.) All together 
now! 

Tuuips: The cat! Here comes the cat! 

Crows (Stopping): The cat? 

ist Crow: Did you hear that? 

2np Crow: They said the cat! 

ist Crow: Let’s get out of here! 

2np Crow: I don’t want to get near 
that cat! (The Crows hop out as 


quickly as they can.) 

Ist Darropi, (Turning to Tu.ips): 
You did it! 

2np Darropii: You frightened them 


away. 

4TH Ture (Proudly): I remembered 
what used to scare them in our old 
home. It always works. 

3rD DarropiL (Admiringly): We never 
would have thought of it. 

4TH DarropiL: We're sorry we acted 
the way we did before. We're glad 
you’ve come to live with us. 

5TH Darropi: Yes, please forgive us 
for being so rude. And tell me, do 
you like singing? 

Ist Tuuip (Pleased): We love to sing! 

Ist Darropit: So do we. Do you 


know “The Spring Song?” 

2np Tuuip: Of course. That’s our 
favorite. 

3rp Tuuip: We can have such good 
times singing together. 

Oak Tree: Of course you can. You’re 
going to be good neighbors and good 
friends now that you know each 
other. 

2np Darropiu: Tulips, this is the oak 
tree. He’s a friend of ours, too. 

Tu.rrs: How do you do, Mr. Oak 
Tree? 

Oax TREE: Welcome to the garden, 
tulips. I’m glad you’re here. 

47rn Tu iP: So are we. 

5TH Ture (Bobbing up and down): I 
like it here after all. Can we sing 
“The Spring Song’”’ now? 

3rp Darropiu: If one of you can give 
the pitch. We never can get started. 

ist Tuutp: I’ll give the pitch. (Hums 
the first note, and the flowers sing to 
the tune of “Pop! Goes the Weasel.’’) 

Fiowers: All the earth is bright and 

fair. 
Listen to the spring song. 
Flowers blooming everywhere 
Singing the spring song. 
Children laugh with joy as they play, 
Birds sing merry songs through the 

day, 
Winter gloom has gone away — 
Join in the spring song! 

THE END 
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A BC for Safety 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
JupGeE Sarety First 
THREE Boys 
THREE GIRLS 
Srop 
Loox the Safety Squad 
LIsTEN 
Mr. KNIFE 
Miss Scissors 
Mr. NaIL 
Mr. Boarp 
Mr. Marcu 
Miss Gass 

Serrine: Safety First Courtroom. 

Ar Rise: Siz children with various 
bandages are seated in the front row of 
chairs, the 1st Boy at downstage end 
of row, ist Grru nezt to him, then 
2nD Boy, 2Np GiRL, 3RD Boy and 
3RD Giri in order. The JupGE bangs 
gavel on desk. 

JupGe: Safety Court will come to order. 
What is the first case? 

Ist Boy (Rising and holding up band- 
aged finger) : 

Your Honor, there should be a law 
With penalties for life; 

You can see I have a case 

Against my pocket knife. 

JupGe: Cut fingers — yes, that’s a very 
common accident. Well, let’s hear 
the next. (Isr Boy sits, Ist Grau 
stands.) 

ist Girt (Holding up bandaged hand): 
I was cutting paper dolls, 

As happy as could be; 


Just snipping with my scissors 
When my scissors snipped at me. 
JupGe: I see. Next. (lst Girw sits. 

2nD Boy stands.) 

2np Boy (He has one shoe off and his 
foot bandaged) : 

A rusty nail in a board 

Was lying on the floor; 

I stepped on it and now my foot 
Is very, very sore. 

2np Giru (Rising, holding up bandaged 
finger and standing next 2nd Boy): 
I helped him pull the nail out, 

To see it made me shiver; 
And then to make things even worse, 
The board gave me a sliver. 

Jupee: Rusty nails in boards — very 
bad — very bad. (2Nnp Boy and 2npD 
GIRL sit down.) 

3RD Boy (Rising. His face is bandaged): 
I was trying to light a fire 
In a windy place; 

I lit a match and then the rest 
Blew up into my face. (He sits 
down.) 

JupGe: Dear me — dear me. Next. 

3RD Gir (Standing. Her knee is band- 
aged): 

I wasn’t doing anything, 

Just kneeling in the grass, 

When suddenly I felt my knee 

Cut by a piece of glass. (She sits 
down.) 

Juper: Accidents — accidents, there 
seem to be more of them every day. 
I'll call in my Safety Squad and find 





out what they are doing about all 
these accidents. (He bangs gavel and 
calls.) Safety Squad! Stop, Look, 
Listen! Come in here. (Stop, Loox 
and LisTEN, two boys and a girl, run 
in and stand in a row at stage center 
facing the audience. The girl, Loox, 
is in the middle.) 

Srop (Holding his arms straight in front 
of him with palms of hands out): I’m 
Stop. (He puts arms down.) 

Look (Cupping hands and peering 
through them): I’m Look. (She puts 
hands down.) 

ListEN (Cupping hands behind ears): 
I’m Listen. (He puts hands down.) 
Srop, Loox and Listen (Together, go- 

ing right on): 
Pay attention when we say, 

If you Stop and Look and Listen, 
Accidents won’t come your way. 
JupGe: That’s extremely good advice 
but what have you been doing about 
these cases we have here this morn- 

ing? 

Stop: We’ve rounded up all the cul- 
prits, your Honor. 

Loox: They are just outside. 

LisTEN: Shall we bring them in? 

Jupce: Certainly, bring them in. If 
they’re guilty they will have to be 
punished. (Stop, Loox and Listen 
run off right. Srop returns with Mr. 
Knire and Miss Scissors.) 

Srop: Mr. Knife and Miss Scissors, 
your Honor. (Loox brings in Mr. 
Nar and Mr. Boarp. Naw is still 
stuck to Boarp and drags along after 
him. Boarp has his arm around 
Nalv’s neck.) 

Loox: Mr. Nail and Mr. Board, your 
Honor. (Listen brings in Mr. 
Marcu and Miss Gass.) 


Listen: Mr. Match and Miss Glass, 
your Honor. (As the prisoners are 
brought in, the children point and say: 
“There he is.” “That's the one.” 
“There she is,’’ etc.) 

JupGE (Pounding gavel): Quiet —quiet 
— order in the court! These prison- 
ers are entitled to be heard. Order! 
(Then pointing to Nat and Boarp) 
What’s the matter with those two? 

Loox: That’s the way I found them, 
your Honor. They’re stuck to- 
gether. 

JupGce: Well, get them apart so they 
can stand trial. Give her a hand, 
you two. (Stop and LisTEN get be- 
hind Nat and pull and Loox pulls 
on Boarp until they come apart.) 

Mr. Nat (Straightening up): My, 
that’s better. 

Mr. Boarp: Yes, thank you very 
much. 

Jupce: Good. Now we can get down 
to business. (The six prisoners face 
the Jupce and Srop, Loox and 
LisTEN line up upstage center, facing 
downstage. The JupGE taps gavel.) 
It seems that you have all been re- 
sponsible for accidents to these chil- 
dren. There’s no excuse for so many 
accidents. We do our best to pro- 
mote safety first and you go about 
cutting and hurting people. What 
have you to say for yourselves? You 
first, Mr. Pocket Knife. Why did 
you cut that boy’s finger? (As JupGz 
points at Knire, Ist Boy holds up 
his cut finger.) 

Mr. KNIFE: 

Your Honor, I have helped that boy 
Make whistles and a boat, 

And many other articles 

Too numerous to quote; 
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And now because he’s careless 
And whittles carelessly, 

He has me hailed into court 
And puts the blame on me. 

Jupce: Hmmm, I thought there might 
be more to this case than appeared 
on the surface. Now, Miss Scissors, 
let’s hear from you. (She steps for- 
ward as KNIFE steps back. Ist GirL 
holds up bandaged hand.) 

Miss Scissors: 

To think that I have lived so long 

That I should come to this; 

For years I’ve helped to make her 
clothes 

And never gone amiss; 

Her trouble was impatience — 

She tried to cut too quick; 

She wasn’t looking at her work. 

I didn’t play a trick. 

JupGe: Yes, yes, impatience — that’s 
one of the things we must look out 
for. Now, Mr. Nail, you seem to 
have damaged this boy’s foot. (2Np 
Boy shows foot.) What have you to 
say in your defense? 

Mr. Nal: 

I am a useful member 

Of our society; 

My place is most important, 
When I’m used as I should be; 
But left sticking through a board, 
I’m very dangerous; 

If someone had just pulled me out, 
We wouldn’t have this fuss. 

JupGe: Very true, very true, and what 
has your partner got to say? (2ND 
Girt shows bandaged finger.) 

Mr. Boarp: 

It really is no fault of mine 

That I am rough in spots; 

I’m bound to have some splinters 
As I’m bound to have some knots; 
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But if the children would take care, 

And look before they touch, 

They’d find a smooth place to take 
hold 

And not get hurt so much. 

JupGeE: Indeed you are right. And now 
Mr. Match. (3rp Boy points to his 
bandaged face.) 

Mr. Marcu: 

I am very inflammable 

And I am not a toy; 

That’s something to remember 
For every girl and boy. 

This boy struck a match, you see, 
And sparks blew in the wind 

To matches in his other hand, 
And that is where he sinned. 

Jupce: Yes, matches must be used 
properly. And now finally, Miss 
Glass, I believe. (rp Giri shows 
bandaged knee.) 

Miss Gass: 

I was an empty bottle, 

Before I got all smashed; 

I don’t see why J should be blamed 
Because her knee is gashed. 

She dropped me hard upon a stone, 

And then just left me there; 

My pieces just got kicked about — 

You'll find them everywhere. 

JupGe: A very bad habit, leaving bro- 
ken glass about. It should always be 
picked up. Well, children, now what 
do you have to say for yourselves? 

Boys and Girts: He cut my finger! He 
hurt me! (Eic.) 

Au. Prisoners: We're innocent! We’re 
not to blame! 

JupGe (Pounding gavel): Order! Order! 
Stop, Look, Listen, I cannot find 
these prisoners guilty. You may re- 
lease them and have them sit down. 
(Stor, Loox and Listen lead prison- 





ers to second row of chairs. They sit 
in following order from downstage: 
Knire, Scissors, NaiLt, Boarp, 
Marcu, Guass.) Well, it seems there 
are two sides to accidents just as 
there is to everything else. Safety 
Squad, have you any suggestions as 
to what we can do? (Stop, Loox and 
LisTEN jump to stage center and speak 
with same gestures as on entrance. 

Srop: I’m Stop. 

Loox: I’m Look. 

LisTEN: I’m Listen. 

Stop, Look and LisTEN: 

We’ve really done our best — 
It seems that education 
Will have to do the rest. 

JupGce: Excellent — excellent, a good 
suggestion. Education is the thing. 
What we need is a sort of an ABC 
for Safety. 

Stop, Loox and Listen: 

A is for always, 

B is for be; 

C is for careful — 

These three spell safety. (They step 
back.) 

Jupce: Now we’re getting somewhere. 
(Turning to children) All rise, please, 
and listen to me. (The children and 
prisoners all stand.) 

Always be careful, 
There’s a slogan for you; 
Always be careful 
Whatever you do. 
If you’ll remember 
This fine ABC — 
You won’t have accidents, 
Try it and see. 
lst Boy (Taking Knire by hand): 
T’ll try and be careful, 
As careful can be. (They move to left 
and face audience. Others move down- 


stage as each couple steps out from 
chairs.) 

lst Giri (Taking Scissors by hand): 
I’ll try and be careful 
And snip patiently. 

2nv Boy (Taking Natu by hand): 

I'll try and be careful 
Of nails and such. 

2np Giri (Taking Boarp by hand): 
I’ll try and be careful 
Whatever I touch. 

3RrD Boy (Taking Marcu by hand): 
I’ll try and be careful 
When bonfires I light. 

3rp Giri (Taking Guass by hand): 
I'll try and be careful 
All day and all night. 

Stop, Loox and Listen (Running 
downstage and standing between the 
others) : 

A is for always, 

B is for be; 

C is for careful, 

These three spell safety. 

JupGe (All smiles he comes downstage 
from his desk and stands behind center 
of line of children): Splendid — 
splendid, and now that we've all 
learned our lesson, let’s do every- 
thing we can to teach other people 
to avoid accidents. Now, altogether 
— (He waves his gavel as though lead- 
ing a cheer.) 

Aut (To audience) : 

Always be careful, 
There’s a slogan for you; 
Always be careful, 
Whatever you do. 
If you’ll remember 
This fine ABC, 
You won’t have accidents — 
Try it and see! (They cheer and wave 
as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 
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Doctor Manners 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Dr. MANNERS 
Nurse, Miss Polite 
Tommy 
MaAZIE 
JANE 
SUE 
BILLY 

SerTine: The office of Dr. Manners. 

Ar Rise: Nurse, Miss Polite, is 
straightening things on desk. The 
phone rings and she answers it. 

Nurse: Hello, Dr. Manner’s office — 
He treats children every day; 

If they are impolite and rude, 

He finds why they act that way. 
Just send your little boy or girl 

To see him for a test, 

And he will try to find a cure — 

At least, he’ll do his best. 

(She hangs up. Dr. MANNERS enters 
right.) 

Dr. Manners: Good morning, Miss 
Polite. How are things today? 

Nurse: Good morning, Dr. Manners. 
I’m afraid the children are growing 
worse. Several mothers and teachers 
have called already this morning. 

Dr. Manners: Dear mc. What seem 
to be the symptoms? 

Nurse: Impoliteness, rudeness, grab- 
bing things away from other people 
—some of them sound almost in- 
curable. 

Dr. Manners: My, my, there must be 


an epidemic. Bad manners are con- 
tagious. 

Nurse: Yes, they are. One child gets 
into a bad habit and the others seem 
to catch it. 

Dr. Manners: Well, it’s up to me. 
I’li have to see what I can do. 
(Tommy enters right and slams the 
door after him. He stands looking 
belligerent.)) Well, here’s our first 
case. Slam-bangitis, it would seem 
to be. Good morning, son. 

Tommy (Shouting): Are you old Doc 
Manners? 

Dr. Manners: Yes, but you needn’t 
shout. What’s your name and what 
seems to be your trouble? 

Tommy (Stepping toward Doctor): 
I’m Tommy and my mother says 
I’m rude and impolite; 

She says she thinks that maybe you 
Could help to set me right. 

Dr. Manners: Hmmm, quite possibly, 
quite possibly. Miss Polite, will you 
help him onto the table while I fetch 
the instruments? (He goes to shelves 
upstage.) 

Nurse: Let me help you onto the 
table, Tommy. 

Tommy: I don’t need any help. (And 
he flops onto table.) 

Nurse: I was just trying to be polite. 

Dr. Manners (Returning to table with 
a yardstick and magnifying glass): 
Now, let’s see. Open your mouth, 





young man and say, Ah. (As 
Tommy opens his mouth the Doctor 
peers in through the magnifying 
glass.) 

Tommy (Shouting): Ahhhh! 

Dr. Manners (Thoughtfully): Ah, a 
little rough. 

Nurse: And too loud. 

Dr. Manners: Well, that’s what im- 
politeness does to the throat. I 
think if we paint it with some of that 
soothing balm. - - 

Nourse: I’ll get it, Doctor. (NuRsE 
goes to shelves and returns with a 
botile and a small brush which she 
hands to Docror.) 

Dr. Manners: Yes — yes, it’s all part 
of the door-slamming symptom. 
He’s inclined to overdo. Now, just 
keep your mouth open — this won’t 
hurt, Tommy. (He dips brush into 
bottle and dabs it in Tommy’s 
mouth.) How’s that? 

Tommy: Not bad. 

Dr. Manners: Good. Now let’s see 
your right arm. (Doctor holds 
Tommy’s arm out straight and meas- 
ures tt with the yardstick.) A fine 
arm —a fine arm. (He flezes it and 
feels the muscle. 

Tommy: How do you like that muscle, 
Doc? 

Dr. Manners: Fine, Tommy, but it’s 
a shame to waste such good muscle 
on slamming doors. Some day you 
may need it to play baseball. 

Tommy: Say, maybe you’ve got some- 
thing there. 

Dr. Manners: Good. 


I believe you 
will react favorably to a dose of 


Calm-down pills. (He goes to shelf 
and takes bottle from which he feeds 
Tommy a pill.) Now you’d better 


sit quietly for a while. (He nods to 
chairs against right wall and Tommy 
goes and sits down. Nurse puts 
yardstick, glass, brush and bottle 
back on shelves, and Docror starts 
for desk. Mazite and JANE rush in 
right. Mazte has hold of JANr’s hair.) 

JANE (Pulling herself free): You let me 
alone. I can have my hair the way 
I want it. (JANE wears sweater 
buttoned up wrong and one stocking 
up and one down.) 

Mazie (Rushing to shelves upstage and 
picking up various things): Oh my, 
look at all this stuff. What’s this — 
what’s this? 

Nurse (Jo Mazie): You mustn’t 
touch those things. They belong to 
Dr. Manners. (She takes Mazin 
by arm and leads her right.) You may 
sit in one of these chairs until the 
Doctor is ready for you. 

Mazie: Why, look at Tommy. He 
must be sick, sitting so still and 
quiet. 

Tommy: No, I’m not sick. I feel better 
all the time. 

Dr. MANNERs: Fine — fine, the medi- 
cine is taking effect. Now, young 
ladies, let’s see what we can do for 
you. You first. (He goes to JANE.) 

JANE: My name is Jane and Teacher 

says 
I need to learn to dress 
And wash my face and comb my hair 
So I won’t look a mess. 

Dr. Manners: Hmmmm, I see —I 
see. 

Nurse: It’s a shame. She could be 
such a pretty girl. 

JANE: I don’t want to be pretty. I like 
being the way I am. 

Dr. Manners: But my dear, being 
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untidy is very bad manners. Other 
people have to look at you, you 
know. Now, sit up on the table and 
we'll see what we can do. (NuRSE 
helps JANE to sit on edge of table. She 
faces audience. Doctor goes to desk 
and turns few pages in the book, reads 
a moment.) Hmmm. Yes — yes, I 
think this is it. 

Nurse (Hopefully): You think you 
have a cure, Doctor? 

Dr. Manners: I hope so. If we could 
see ourselves as others see us, the 
book says. Perhaps this cure can be 
done with mirrors. You will have to 
help, Miss Polite. (He goes to shelf 
upstage and returns with a good-sized 
mirror. He stands downstage from 
table and a little to the left of Janz, 
holding the mirror so she can look 
into it.) Now, what do you see? 

JANE: Just me. What’s so wonderful 
about that? 

Dr. MANNERS: Miss Polite, see if you 
can’t do something. 

Nurse: Yes, Doctor. (She pulls up 
JANE’s socks, unbuttons her sweater 
and buttons it up right and then steps 
out of the way.) 

JANE (Looking in mirror and shaking 
her head stubbornly): It’s still me. 

Dr. Manners: Dear me — dear me. 

Nurse: I have an idea, Doctor. (She 
goes to shelf and returns with big pink 
hair ribbon. Standing behind table 
and to right of JANE she ties it around 
her head catching all the loose ends of 
hair.) 

JANE (Looking in mirror for moment 
and then smiling): My goodness, is 
that me? 

Dr. Manners (All smiles): That can 


member that being neat is good 
manners. Now you go sit by Tommy 
and we'll see if the treatment lasts. 
(JANE jumps down from table and 
sits right next Tommy.) Next. 

Mazie (As she comes forward): I’m 
next. My name is Mazie and I’m 
hungry. 

Dr. MANNERs: Indeed? And why are 
you hungry? 

Mazie: At breakfast Papa served the 

eggs 
And there was one too many; 
I shouted: Gimme that one — 
Then he didn’t give me any. 

Dr. MANNERS: Quite right — quite 
right. Folks with bad table manners 
shouldn’t be allowed to eat. And I 
suppose you have all the other bad 
habits — like grabbing for food and 
banging your knife and fork on your 
plate. 

Mazie (Grinning): I broke a plate 
banging on it. 

Nurse: My, I don’t know where you’ll 
start on this one, Doctor. 

Dr. MANNERS: Well, we mustn’t be 
discouraged. Sometimes the worst 
cases are the easiest to cure. I think 
we'd better put her on the scales, 
Miss Polite. 

Nurse: Just step over here, Mazie. 
(She leads her to scales.) 

Mazie: What good will weighing do? 

Nurse: We’ll see. Now do as Doctor 
says. (Mazie steps on scales and 
Dr. MANNERS stands back of scales 
reading them. He shakes his head.) 

Dr. Manners: My — my. (He shakes 
his head again.) 

Mazie: What’s the matter? I thought 
I weighed enough. 


be you, Jane, if you will just ree Dr. Manners: Not on these scales, 
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my dear. These scales weigh your 
consideration for others and you fall 
very short — very short. 

Mazir (Frightened): Is that bad? 

Dr. Manners: Indeed it is. It may 
affect your whole life. It will make 
you lose friends. Yes, yes, we'll 
have to build you up. Hmmm, that 
new medicine, Miss Polite — Con- 
sideratone, they call it. Have we 
any? 

Nurse: I'll see. (She goes to shelves 
upstage. Doctor leads Mazte down- 
stage center. Nurse returns with 
bottle of pills.) Yes, we have it, 
Doctor. 

Dr. Manners: Good — good. Now, 
hold out your hand, Mazie. (As 
she holds out hand Docror pours pill 
onto it.) Now, take that. 

Mazie (Frowning): Only one? 

Dr. Manners: Ah, ah, now remember 
your manners. (Mazi stops frown- 
ing and takes pill. The door opens 
and BILLy comes in very slowly while 
Sur rushes in.) Well, and still they 
come. You sit with the others, 
Mazie. (Mazi sits down and Sur 
rushes to scales and jumps on them.) 

Sur (Jumping up and down on scales): 
My mother says my company man- 

ners 
Are as bad as they can be; 
I knock vases off of tables 
When she takes me out to tea. 

Nurse: No wonder. (Pulling her off 
scales) Stop jumping. You'll break 
the scales. 

Briiy (Speaking up): My mother says 

I dawdle 
And I always make folks wait; 
No matter where I’m going, 
I always get there late. 


Dr. Manners (Frowning): Dear me, 
dear me. We’ll have to see what we 
can do for both of you. What is your 
name, little girl? 

Sve: Sue. 

Dr. MANNERS: Bad company manners 
— playing with things that don’t 
belong to you. Perhaps some of that 
Touch-me-not lotion rubbed on the 
hands will restrain her, Miss Polite. 

Nurse: Very well, Doctor. (She gets 
jar from shelves and rubs some lotion 
on Sur’s hands, then leads her to 
chairs and Sue sits with others.) 

Dr. Manners (Turning to Buty): 
And as for you, young man — 

Bitty: My name’s Billy. 

Dr. Manners: Well, Billy, tardiness 
is very bad manners indeed. (Look- 
ing up in his book) Hmmm, now, 
let me see. (Turning pages, then 
stopping) Under tardiness we find — 
main fault is never getting started. 
If once off to a good start, patient 
usually stays on time. (Shaking 
finger at Bitty) Young man, you’ve 
got trouble with your self-starter. 

Buty: I have? 

Dr. Manners: Yes, and I think we 
know what to do about it. Miss 
Polite, the Pep-up Ray. 

Nurse: Yes, Doctor. (She goes up- 
stage and carries light machine down- 
stage left. She places chair from desk 
near lamp.) 

Dr. MANNERS: Now we're ready. (He 
leads Bruty to chair. Bry sinks 
into chair and starts to go to sleep. 
Doctor turns on light and leaves tt 
pointing at Brrty. Then he takes 
watch from pocket and looking at it, 
counts slowly.) One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 
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(BILLY jumps and sits up straight. 
Doctor switches off light.) Ah, an 
excellent reaction. 

Bitty (Standing up): Say, I feel dif- 
ferent. May I go now? I’ve got to 
hurry. 

Dr. MANNERs: No, you wait just a few 
minutes. I want to double-check on 
all of you children. (To others) The 
rest of you come over here, please. 
Miss Polite, if you would give me my 
stethoscope. (NuRSE goes to shelves 
and brings stethoscope. Children line 
up stage center.) 

Tommy: But why do you have to 
double-check, Dr. Manners? I 
don’t feel like slamming doors any 
more. 

Jane: And I like looking pretty. 
Mazie: I want to go home and say, 
please may I have my breakfast? 
Sue: I want to try out my new com- 

pany manners. 

Bitty: And I want to start hurrying so 
I won’t keep people waiting for me 
any more. 

Nurse: My, Dr. Manners, you cer- 
tainly have worked wonders. 

Dr. MANNERS: Yes — yes, so it seems. 
But I can’t do it all. The reason I 
have to double-check, children, is to 
see if these good reactions are going 
to last. Bad manners are funny 
things. You think you’ve got over 
them and then they come back. 

Nurse: Oh, but Doctor, there must be 
some way to make good manners 
permanent. 

Dr. Manners: Yes, there is but it has 

to come from inside each child and 

it all depends on one thing — the 
heart. That’s why I want to listen 
to their hearts. You first, Tommy. 


(He puts stethoscope on Tommy’s 
arm and then on his forehead.) 

Tommy: But my heart isn’t there. 

Dr. Manners: No, it isn’t. (Putting 
stethoscope in right place) Your heart 
is in the right place and that’s very 
good — very good. (Then going to 
JANE and listening to her heart) And 
so is yours in the right place. (Then 
to Matiz, listening to her heart) 
Ah, a good healthy beat. (Then to 
Sue and Buy, listening to their 
hearts) Good—good. All your 
hearts are in the right place. 

Brtty: But Doctor, what have our 
hearts to do with it? 

Dr. Manners: Everything, my boy, 
everything. If your heart’s in the 
right place you will want to be con- 
siderate of others and that’s really 
the whole secret of good manners. 

Mazie: But Doctor, there are so many 
things to remember about good 
manners. 

JANE: Yes, Doctor, suppose we want 
to be good but don’t know the right 
thing to do? 

Dr. Manners: Then you just do what 
your heart tells you to— you use 
common sense. Just rememker to 
treat others as you would like to be 
treated by them. When in doubt, 
do the kind thing — that will be the 
courteous thing and it will be good 
manners. Now do you understand 
what I mean? 

Tommy: I understand good manners 
Are easy as can be, 

If I think of other folks 
And not just I and me. 

JANE: Looking neat and pretty 

Is part of manners, too; 

You must remember other folks 
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Have to look at you. 

Mazte: I must be polite at table 
For it’s surely very rude 
To make other folks unhappy 
So they can’t enjoy their food. 

Sue: I mustn’t touch and play with 
things 
That don’t belong to me; 

When I visit other folks 
A lady I must be. 

Brxy: Being tardy isn’t nice, 
It isn’t common sense; 

It’s thoughtless and it causes 
Much inconvenience. 

Dr. Manners: Exactly! Very good, 
children. Very good. You have the 
secret. (Then smiling and nodding 
his head) 

Good manners are quite simple, 
Not hard at all, you’ll find, 

If you think of other people first 
And remember to be kind. 


THE END 
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Part Four 





Buster Picks A Wanner 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Mr. Coorsr, Personnel Manager for 
Topping Dept. Store 

Mary Dopp, his secretary 

FRANK SPARKS, office boy 

Miss LAVALLEY 

Miss Porrer epplicants 

Serrine: Mr. Cooper’s office. 

At Rise: Mary Dopp is at desk at left 
looking over some papers. After a mo- 
ment she rises, moves to desk right 
with some papers which she places on 
desk. FRANK SPARKS enters. 

Frank (Briskly): Good morning, good 
morning, good morning. How’s 


every little thing in the big boss’ 
office this morning? 
Mary: Good morning, Buster. Every- 


thing is just grand with us. How 
about you? 

Frank (Laying some mail on desk left. 
Mary crosses to desk left): Not so 
good. Look, Miss Dodd. We’re 
friends, up to a point. Can’t you 
skip the Buster just for awhile? 
After all, I’m grown up. 

Mary (Banteringly): You are? Why I 
hadn’t noticed. When did it happen? 

Frank (Dropping into chair, crest- 
fallen): You never give me a break. 
Here you are, leaving the place in 
two weeks — and after all this time, 
it’s still Buster. 

Mary (Sitting at her desk): So? 

Frank: It depresses me. If I’m going 
to get ahead in this department 
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store, I can’t go on being depressed, 
can I? Now everyone else... 

Mary: Calls you Mister Sparks, I 
suppose? 

Frank: Well, not exactly. But it’s not 
Buster. It sort of does things to me. 

Mary: I know .. . it deflates your ego 
. .. like pricking a balloon. 

Frank: O.K.... I can’t win. (Sighs) I 
was going to ask you why you don’t 
just keep on working after you’re 
married. After all, you’ll have a 
husband to keep. 

Mary: I'll have you understand, 
Buster. .. . 

Frank (Interrupting) : Please, the name 
is Frank — Frank Sparks. 

Mary: All right, Frankie boy. 

Frank: Skip it. 

Mary: I'll still have you understand 
that my husband is perfectly capable 
of keeping both of us. 

Frank: Are you kidding? If you think 
two can live as cheaply as one, wait 
until you try it. Why, I can’t live 
on my wages. Oh, sure, your 
Chollie’s a good guy. As head book- 
keeper, maybe he’s making a hun- 
dred per — maybe not. But you can 
work and.... 

Mary: Why don’t we just leave my 
personal affairs out of this? And if 
it interests you to know, my Charles 
is not only a bookkeeper but a certi- 
fied public accountant with a college 
training in business administration 





and doing very nicely, thank you. 
Now where’s the mail? 

Frank: Gee, did you react to that! 
Don’t get me wrong. I was just try- 
ing to tell you what a good secretary 
you are. I’ll bet Mr. Cooper will 
miss you, too. You’re steady, reli- 
able, neat, accurate. You’re good. 

Mary: All this and marriage too? Why 
the build-up? Did you have to wait 
until I was ready to leave to tell me 
this? 

Frank: It’s like this, see. I wanted to 
ask you to do me a favor. 

Mary: Oh, I get it. So you were just 
trying to build me up and you didn’t 
mean it. Out with it, Buster. You’re 
keeping me from doing some of that 
very good work you were talking 
about. What is the... what do you 
call it . . . the pitch? 

Frank: First I wish you’d stop calling 
me Buster. It... 

Mary: It does something to you. We 
went through that before. You 
know, you might become obnoxious 
if you weren’t deflated once in 
awhile. So is that all? 

Frank: No... I’ve heard rumors that 
Mr. Cooper was going to enlarge the 
personnel department and add a re- 
ceptionist to this office force. Now 
that job I'd like. 

Mary: That’s not a rumor, it’s a fact. 
But I’m sure he has a girl in mind. 
Frank: But why a girl, I ask you. She 
gets a job, maybe works up to being 
a clerk someplace, then she gets 
married. Now me, I’m going to be a 
personnel manager some day. If I 
could get a start and be around the 

office all day . . . I’d go places. 

Mary: Are you serious? You know the 
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requirements for personnel manager 
generally include a college educa- 
tion. 

Frank: And high intelligence, ability 
to get along with people, initiative, 
tact — sure I know all the require- 
ments. So why couldn’t I get a 
couple of years’ experience, save my 
money, take some night school 
courses — and get ahead that way? 

Mary: You could become a personnel 
worker, Buster, but manager is 
pretty high aiming. Not many come 
up through the ranks. 

Frank (Sighing): Buster again! But 
listen. If you have to hire workers 
and train them, classify jobs, help 
with wage scales, how are you going 
to learn better than working your 
way up? 

Mary: Usually the college education 
comes first, then the training. 

Frank: O.K. Let’s say I’m going to 
be a personnel worker. Mr. Cooper’s 
going to need help in a year... 
maybe sooner. Who knows things 
around here better than I do? 

Mary: Easy, Buster! 

Frank: Please! 

Mary: You heard what I said about 
deflating that ego. You need it. 
Frank: O.K. You want to bet? I can 
pick the person who’s going to take 
your place here — and I can tell you 
which one of those two girls out 
there who are waiting for interviews 

Mr. Cooper’ll hire. 

Mary: Wait a minute! You snow me 
under. Now you’ve become a wizard. 
Mr. Cooper hasn’t said a word to 
anyone about who is going to take 
my place. 


Frank: That’s right. But he knows 





... and you know .. . and the girl 
knows ... and J know. Want to 
bet? (Puts out his hand) 

Mary: Buster, you intrigue me. 

FRANK: Come on... you ought to be 
willing to take a chance. You’re 
marrying a C.P.A. who still has to 
prove he’s worth a hundred bucks a 
week. 

Mary: For that I’ll take it. 
terms? 

FRANK: I tell you who’s taking your 
place and pick a winner out there. 
You lay off the Buster . . . and put 
in a plug for me to Mr. Cooper for 
the receptionist job. 

Mary: Can’t you speak for yourself? 

FRANK: Sure, but you’re on the inside. 
Come on, be a sport. 

Mary: Boy, do you work the angles. 
How do I ever get into these things 
with you? All right... and if you 
lose, you never mention anything 
about my getting married as long 
as I’m here. 

FRANK: It’s a deal. Miss Castro in 
credit department is coming here. 
She’s a natural for it. 

Mary (Impressed): How did you arrive 
at that? 

Frank: Did you ever watch her work? 
She’s steady, reliable . . . never gets 
flustered, and turns out more work 
than any two girls over there. Mr. 
Cooper knows who’s good in this 
store, or he wouldn’t keep his job 
long. Am I right? 

Mary: Could be. Pick the girl outside. 

Frank: The blonde, of course. That’s 
easy. 

Mary: Oh, Buster, you don’t think 
that all gentlemen prefer blondes, 
do you? Mr. Cooper doesn’t work 
that way. 


Your 
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Frank: He will this time. I have rea- 
sons. It’s a bet, O.K.? 

Mary: It is, Buster. (Mr. Cooper en- 
ters left and moves briskly to his desk 
at right, speaking as he goes.) 

Mr. Cooper: Good morning, Mary, 
Frank. 

Mary: Good morning, Mr. Cooper. 

FRANK (As Mr. Cooper sits at desk): 
Gee, I see Penn won again last night. 
That’s a swell team they have. 

Mr. Cooper (Pleased): Oh, so you’re 
rooting for my alma mater, eh? 
They have a good team .. . (Jok- 
ingly) Of course, not quite as good as 
the one they had when I played 
forward. 

Frank: Gee, I always root for them. 
Didn’t you notice the red and blue 
tie I wore when they played Cornell? 

Mr. Cooper (Amused): I hadn’t 
noticed. I’ll have to keep a closer 
eye on you. 

Frank (As he starts to go): Yes, sir. 
Like to have you.... 

Mary (Smiling): Another letter for 
you, Buster. Speaking of angles. .. . 
(FRANK grins and leaves quickly.) 

Mr. Cooper: Did you say something? 

Mary: No, I was just thinking out 
loud . . . about Frank. 

Mr. Cooper: Oh, a bright boy, there. 
Glad to see these high school gradu- 
ates interested in things. . . even if 
it’s my alma mater. 

Mary: That isn’t all he’s interested in. 

Mr. Cooper: So I understand. He’s 
been asking questions all around .. . 
seems to be alert, wide awake. 

Mary: We’ve been having a little chat. 
He plans to have your job some day. 

Mr. Cooper (Matter-of-facily): Oh, 
yes... of course. (Suddenly) What, 
my job? 





Mary: He started the first day trying 


to find out all about jobs in this de- 
partment — and others. He’s really 
serious about it, too. 

Mr. Cooper: Mmm. I'll have to have 
a chat with him. It has always been 
a question whether it is better to 
bring a man up through the ranks or 
bring him from outside and train 
him. Much depends on the person. 

Mary: He has already picked my suc- 
cessor — Miss Castro. 

Mr. Cooper: He has? Why I was just 
going to notify her this morning. 
Still, I suppose anyone who gets 
around a bit like the mail clerk could 
easily spot her as an excellent 
worker. 

Mary: But he went one better and told 
me who you were going to hire this 


morning. There are two girls in the 
outer office. 

Mr. Cooper: Astounding. Don’t tell 
me who he picked. Let’s see if he’s 
right. Send one of those girls in. . . 


let’s see . . . (Picks up papers and 
reads) Miss Lavalley first. Her 
references aren’t all here. 

Mary (Rising and moving left): Miss 
Lavalley. I'll show her in. (Ezits 
left. Mr. Cooper peruses papers. 
She re-enters followed by Miss Lav- 
ALLEY who is obviously not at ease.) 
Miss Lavalley, Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Cooper: Come in. Do sit down. 
Lovely morning, isn’t it? 

Miss Lavauuey: Yeah! (Sits on end of 
chair, nervously) 

Mr. Cooper: You placed your appli- 
cation with us for a position as a 
stenographer after you graduated 
from the Commercial Course in 
Central High School last June. Are 
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you employed now? 

Miss Lavauuey: Yeah. 
every day. 

Mr. Cooper: I see. I have no record 
of your employment. Experience is 
very valuable. Who is your em- 
ployer? 

Miss Lava.uey: Oh, I’m just filling in 
for Nick Popopulous. (Mr. Cooper 
looks quizzically at her.) He runs a 
diner on First Avenue. I’m slinging 
hash. Had to do something. You 
know how it is. 

Mr. Cooper: Hmm. Oh, yes, yes. So 
you’re working as a waitress. But 
you are interested in a position as a 
stenographer? 

Miss Lavauey: Sure, I took the Com- 
mercial course. 

Mr. Cooper: Did you like that kind of 
work in high school? 

Miss Lavauuey: Yeah. I had to take 
something. It was supposed to be 
easy, but shorthand was kind of 
hard. But I got through. 

Mr. Cooper: You’ve had no practice 
since you left school? 

Miss Lavauey: Gee, no. But if I can 
get a job maybe I can get in practice 
again. You just can’t write orders of 
ham and eggs in shorthand. The 
cook can’t read it. 

Mr. Cooper (Amused): Yes, he might 
have difficulty. Well, thank you for 
coming in. I’ll keep your application 
on file. If you'll send in other refer- 
ences, I’d appreciate it. If anything 
comes up we can use you for, I'll let 
you know. (Rises) 

Miss Lavauuey (Rising): O.K. Thanks. 
Maybe if I get a chance to practice 
. . . (She shrugs. Mary politely 
escorts her to door. She exits left.) 


I’m workin’ 





Mr. Coormr: I can’t understand it. 
Here’s a girl who spent four years in 
high school specializing in commer- 
cial work, yet she isn’t qualified to 
take a position. What a waste of 
four years’ education. 

Mary: That seems to be true of a large 
number of our young people. They 
think the commercial course is easy 
instead of realizing that it is a very 
specialized field with high require- 
ments. It takes ability to spell, and 
to type as well as knowledge of 
arithmetic and bookkeeping. Cer- 
tainly working as a waitress is no 
experience for a stenographer. I'd 
hate to try it. 

Mr. Cooper (Looking at papers): The 
next one will probably be the same. 


She’s just out of high school, too. 


Well, send her in. 
tell. 

Mary (Rising and going to left): It 
would be a good one on Buster if you 
didn’t hire either of them. (She goes 
out and reappears with Miss Porrer.) 
Miss Potter, Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Coorrer: Do sit down. 
morning, isn’t it? 

Miss Porrer (As she sits easily at his 
right): Yes, it is a lovely morning. 
(Waits expectantly) 

Mr. Coopsr: In your application, you 
mention some experience as a clerk 
and stenographer while you were in 
high school. Was that a part-time 
position? 

Miss Porter: Yes. I felt that any ex- 
perience I could get would benefit 
me. So I worked in a church office 
for awhile and I volunteered for the 
community chest office and the hos- 
pital drive. It was all very worth- 


You never can 


Lovely 
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while, but I didn’t get paid for it. 

Mr. Cooper: I see. And you are em- 
ployed now as a stenographer? 

Miss Porter: I’m working for Mr. 
Frederick Brown, a contractor. Al- 
though I am very happy where I am, 
I would like a position with more of a 
future. That’s why I filed an appli- 
cation here. 

Mr. Cooper: It’s always well to keep 
your name in several places so that 
if a position you want comes up, 
you'll have an opportunity at it. I’ll 
have to get in touch with your pres- 
ent employer for references. You 
understand? 

Miss Porter: I don’t mind at all. 

Mr. Cooper: You can take dictation? 

Miss Porrer: Yes, would you like to 
try me? 

Mr. Cooper: That won’t be necessary 
at this time. But if you will come 
with me, I’d like to introduce you to 
Mr. Diamond, the manager of our 
auditing department. There is going 
to be an opening there in two weeks 
in which you might be interested. 
Your salary to start would be one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month 
wiih regular increases and a good 
opportunity to get ahead. 

Miss Porrer: I’m very much inter- 
ested. (Rises.) 

Mr. Cooper (Rising): Good. We'll go 
over to the auditing department. 
This way. (Goes to door, stands watt- 
ing for her to go) 

Miss Porter (70 Miss Dopp): Good- 
bye. 

Mary: Goodbye. (Miss Porrer erits 
followed by Mr. Coorer.) Well, per- 
fect score for Buster! (Picks up 
phone, dials) Hello, Sally, is Buster 





there? Oh, well I haven’t seen him 
yet. (Door opens, FRANK enters) Oh, 
oh . . . here he is, never mind. 
(Hangs up phone) Well, Mister 
Sparks. 

Frank: Yipee! I made it! Told you I 
would. Oh, brother, did I hit the 
blonde one. 

Mary: But that wasn’t hard to see. 

Frank: Now don’t hedge. Did you ask 
Mr. Cooper about me? 

Mary: Well, I put in a plug as you 
said. He didn’t seem too impressed. 
But Bust... 

Frank (Quickly): Mister, please! 

Mary: How did I ever get into this? 
As I was going to say, Mister 
Sparks — why don’t you ask him 
yourself? 

Frank (He is now standing at Mary’s 
desk with his back to the door): Yes, I 
guess I’ll have to. Now what tech- 
nique should I use. High pressure, 
maybe? Like this... (With gestures) 
Mr. Cooper — ahem. (Mr. Cooper 
enters, stops at door and stands 
amused. FRANK does not see him.) 
What this department needs is a 
super receptionist. Not one who just 
says, you’re next, but one who’s on 
the job — who sees all — knows 
all — and tells nothing. One who 
knows every job in the business and 
its requirements — including yours 
— one who could well take the place 
of any man — ahem! Such a one 
| on 

Mary (Laughing): You're terrific! 

Frank: Do you think that would im- 
press him . . . or should I say, 
please may I apply for the position 
of receptionist which I understand 
will be open. 


Mary: I don’t know . . . but you can 
ask Mr. Cooper himself. He’s right 
here. 

Frank: Yes. (Suddenly turning and 
seeing him) Oh...1I... 

Mr. Cooper (Laughing): Now this is 
no time to be at loss for words. 
(Moving to desk) Come and sit down. 

FRANK (Moving gingerly to chair beside 
desk): I really wasn’t kidding — I 
mean, I was at first . . . but I’m 
serious about it. 

Mr. Cooper: Of course you are. So 
am I. We'll need someone on that 
outer desk now, and if you are inter- 
ested, we'll give you the opportunity. 

FRANK: Gee, that’s swell. 

Mr. Cooper: One thing you must 
bear in mind, however. This is a 
new position we are creating . . . and 
you'll have to set your own stand- 
ards. They must be high. Be serious 
about your work. Keep alert, be 
polite and tactful . . . and I think 
you'll do all right. We'll have a 
desk moved in and you can start 
Monday. (Mr. Cooper shakes 
hands with him.) Congratulations. 

Frank (Shaking hands): Gee, thanks. 
I didn’t think I’d get it. (Starts to 
go. Bumps into Mary’s desk) 
Thanks, Miss Dodd — I’m sorry 
you’re leaving, just when I’m com- 
ing to the office. . . . 

Mary: Now don’t bust... 

Frank (Crestfallen): Gee, Miss Dodd— 
not that! 

Mary: I was just going to say, don’t 
bust your suspenders when you swell 
your chest out, Mister Sparks. 
(FRANK goes out grinning as MARY 
and Mr. Cooper resume work.) 

THE END 
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Sue Aso SERvEs 

Characters: 5 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: In the prologue, Midge wears a 
sweater and skirt, loafers and colored 
socks. Adele wears a suit. In Scene 1 
Midge has on a uniform with organdy col- 
lar, cuffs, and apron. Nora also wears a 
uniform. The rest of the characters wear 
modern dress; the girls have on date dresses. 

Properties: Purse, bills, place cards, tray with 
glasses of tomato juice and canapes. 

Setting: In the scene before the curtain, a sign, 
BUS STOP, might be placed near Midge, 
but the sign is not essential. If a sign is 
used, it should, of course, be removed when 
the curtain rises. The Stackpool living 
room is a handsome well-furnished room 
with the usual chairs, sofa, tables, ete. A 
desk is downstage left. Draperies should be 
hung at “windows,” bric-a-brac placed 
around room, so that the total effect is that 
of a room owned by a wealthy person. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


UNsusPEcTeD Fruit 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Newspaper, briefcase with papers 
and book in it. 

Setting: A comfortably furnished living room. 
Upstage center is a door opening out onto 
the front porch. On both sides of this door 
are windows. Near the window at left is a 
small table with a telephone. A door at 
right leads to the kitchen, and another door 
at left to the upstairs rooms. Downstage 
mo is a large sofa. At center is a table on 
which are a vase of spring flowers and sev- 
eral magazines. To the right and left of the 
table are chairs, and there is a large easy 
chair downstage left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Dros IN THE Dusk 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Costumes of the Revolutionary 
period. When Tuppy enters, he has on a 
short jacket over his working clothes, a cap, 
and around his neck, a long scarf. Aurelie 
and Deborah wear long gowns, Aurelie’s 
fancier than that of the housekeeper. Both 
women have cloaks with hoods. Richard 
wears a faded uniform and military cloak. 
In his hat is a red feather. 

Properties: Work bag containing wool, needle- 

int, needle and thread, handkerchief, 
ews packages, small leather bag. 
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Setting: A reception room furnished in the 
style of the Revolutionary period. There 
are exits at left and right, the one at left 
leading to a hall and the rest of the house, 
the one at right leading to the front door. 
There are chairs at left and right. At right 
is a large window draped with long curtains, 
and in front of the window is a window seat. 
Upstage at right center is a fireplace. Near 
the fireplace is a poker, and on the mantel 
above the fireplace are candles. A bell cord 
hangs on the right wall. At left is a desk 
with a mirror above it. On the desk is a red 
quill pen. Also at left is a table with 
candles. 

Lighting: The lights are dimmed as indicated 
in the text. 


Youne Irvine 

Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Simple colonial dress. The men 
wear knee breeches and plain jerkins, the 
women long skirts, simple basques, ker- 
chiefs and caps. The Peddler’s clothes are 
ragged. 

Properties: A piece of a book for Washington 
Irving, mug, bread. 

Setting: A sitting room. Upstage center is a 
fireplace. Placed diagonally and facing each 
other at center are two benches, large 
enough for three people to sit on together. 
Downstage left and right are high-backed 
chairs. There are entrances at left and 
right. 

Lighting: If possible, the lighting should be 
dimmed when the candle is brought in. 


Mr. Lazy Man’s FamiLy 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday dress. 
Properties: Notebooks and 

and Bob Howe, candy, large oddly 
wrapped package, five small objects repre- 
senting baby turtles. 

Setting: An attractive and comfortable living 
room. There are several armchairs, a sofa, 
and several small tables with lamps. On 
one of the tables is a telephone, on another 
a candy dish. Entrances are at left and 


right. 
Lighting: No special effects. 
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Tue AUCTION 
Characters: 5 male. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. 
Properties: Lump of clay, baseball bat, elec- 
tric motor, black box with rag doll in it, 





stuffed owl, wrapped box, toy trains, and 
other toys including a pair of skates, a tin 
soldier and a model airplane. 

Setting: A backyard. All that is needed is a 
table and four or five stools. Near the table 
is a big box of toys. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Sprinc NEIGHBORS 


Characters: 5 male; 11 female. 

Playing Time: 19 minutes. 

Costumes: The Daffodils wear yellow paper 
bonnets, the Tulips, bonnets of different 
colors. Oak Tree holds branches with 
leaves. Mrs. Robin has brown cardboard 
wings attached to her arms. Breeze should 
be dressed in white, the Crows in black. 
The Gardener wears overalls. 

Properties: Spade for the Gardener. 

Setting: No setting is necessary, but a fence 
and some shrubs may be placed around 
the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Doctor MANNERS 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Nurse wears a white 
uniform, Dr. Manners, a white jacket. 
When Jane enters, her sweater is buttoned 


wrong. 

Properties: Yardstick, magnifying glass, bot- 
tle, small brush, bottles of pills, mirror, 
pink ribbon, jar of lotion, stethoscope. 


you are not now a regular 

EK annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for 

Young People, why not subscribe 

and receive the economical and 

time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free 
ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 

ON THIS ORDER FO 
PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mase 
Please enter my subscription for 
yoare to PLAYS, published monthly 
tober through May. 
0 Send bill 
(One year $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 


Setting: The office of Dr. Manners. There is an 
entrance at right. Against the upstage wall 
are shelves with bottles and other equip- 
ment. Against the left wall is a large desk 
with a telephone and a big book on it. 
There is a chair near the desk. At center isa 
narrow table with a sheet over it. At little 
to the right of the table is a set of scales. 
Near the shelves upstage is the Pep-up Ray 
light, a stand with a flashlight mounted on 
it. Along the right wall upstage from the 
entrance are four chairs. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


ABC ror Sarety 

Characters: 10 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The boys and girls wear everyday 
clothing and have bandages as indicated in 
the text. The judge may wear black robes. 
Stop, Look and Listen wear police uni- 
forms. Knife’s costume is a piece of card- 
board worn in front and shaped like the 
handle of a knife. On his arms are card- 
board knife blades which open and shut as 
he moves his arms. Scissors keeps her arms 
crossed and has a large pair of cardboard 
scissors attached to them. They also open 
and shut as she moves her arms. Nail _ 
a large nail made from a pole attached to 
his front, the point going up above his 
head. Board has a big cardboard board in 
front; the top is jagged as though splintered 
When Nail an Board enter, Nail’s large 
nail point is under Board’s arm. Match 
has a broomstick attached in front with a 
red end on top. Glass wears a sheet of cello- 
phane on her dress, ne like a broken 
piece of glass and reinforced with wood 
a? along the edge so that it will stay 

t 


Properties: Gavel for judge. 

Setting: At left facing right is the judge’s 
high desk with a chair in back of it. There 
is a gavel on the desk. There are two rows 
of six chairs each at right facing left. On 
the upstage wall is a sign: Courtroom of 
Judge Safety First. There is an entrance at 


right. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Buster Picks a WINNER 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Papers, letters. 

Setting: The office of the Personnel Ma » 
There is a desk at right, and another desk 
at left. On the desks are telephones, 

pers, etc. Other office furniture — 
keases, chairs, etc.— may be p 
around room. The door is at left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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P for Special Occasions in March and April 
— In addition for the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
> subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of the following 
events: 
Easter and Spring 
SprRiNG Fever (For Junior High). March, 1950 
Raspsir Foor (For Junior High). April, 1950 
Hats anp Rassits (For Junior High). April, 1950 
Tue Cast or THE Easter Bonnet (For Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 
Hearts AND FLowers (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
Tomorrow ts Easter (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
First Day or Apri (For Intermediates). April, 1949 
Aprit Foon (For Intermediates). April, 1949 
Easter Lity (For Intermediates). April, 1948 
Noruine To Wear (For Junior and Senior High). March, 1946 
Moruer Eartrn’s New Dress (For Intermediates). March, 1946 
Tue Lazy Lirrie Ratnprop (For Primary Grades). March, 1950 
Miss Rostn’s Scuoou (For Primary Grades). March, 1950 
Tue Bunny Wuo was Atways Lars (For Primary Grades). April, 1950 
Bunny OF THE YEAR (For Primary Grades). April, 1950 
Bunny Picnic (For Primary Grades). April 1949 
Tue Missine Easter Ecos (For Primary Grades). April, 1949 
Tue BUNNYLAND Bricave (For Primary Grades). April, 1949 
Tue First FLowers (For Primary Grades). March, 1944 
PINKIE AND THE Ropins (For Primary Grades). March, 1944 
Tue Maaic Eec (For Intermediates). March, 1945 
Easter Eao Rouiine (For Primary Grades). March, 1946 
Easter Eaorry (For Primary Grades). March, 1947 
Auice Meets THe Easter Bunny (For Primary Grades). March, 1947 
Serine Is Comine (For Primary Grades). March, 1947 


April 13 — Jefferson's Birthday 
Tomas JEFFERSON’s PLAN (For Junior and Senior High). December,"1941 
Tue Taree Roya k’s (For Junior and Senior High). November, 1942 
Tue Way or AN Eacte (For Junior and Senior High). April, 1943 
April 19 — Patriot’s Day 
Pau. Revere’s Cioak (For Junior and Senior High). April, 1944 
No Braver Souprer (For Intermediates). April, 1943 


Son or Liperty (For Intermediates). April, 1944 
Tue Lrrrie Parrior (For Intermediates). April, 1947 


April 23 — Shakespeare’s Birthday 


Jupiru’s Farner (For Junior and Senior High). April, 1944 
Ta.ent Scouts (For Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 
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= ¥ as these prays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by 

scribers. Single : copies of individual plays may be purchased for 15¢ each. To eliminate 
reer sen we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especiatly for small 
quanities. When ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. 
(NOTE: The price of 15c per play does not include a complete issue of the 
magazine but is the cost of single plays only.) 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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— Royalty-Free Plays for Young People— 


Just Published! PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 


by Graham DuBois 






Twenty-four historical dramas for celebrating holidays throughout the year: Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Washi ‘s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Nathan Hale’s Birthday, Easter, 
Memorial Day, umbus Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, and i 


These vivid interpretations recreate the 


irit of some of the most dramatic moments in 
American history. Junior High and Hi 


School. 371 pages; $3.50 



















Just Published! 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act comedies of f 
special occasions are dramatized to 


holidays, and 


life. A variety of situations, 
ide a calendar of activities for the 


whole year. Ease of production makes these ideal for amateur performance. Junior 
High and High School. nee prt 


373 pages; $3.50 








Radio Plays for Young People + 

by Walter Hackett 

Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- 
free performance. Among the stories 
dramatized: The Great Stone Face, Ri 
Van Winkle, The Legend of Slee Hol. 
low, Little Women, and The Ne ‘ 
Most of the plays have been production- 
tested in classroom and assembly 
grams, over radio stations and school 
my systems. Junior High and High 
School. 277 pages; $2.75 


100 Plays for Children + 
edited by A. S. Burack 


A giant collection of easy-to-produce, 
one-act. plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy 
tales, history, comedy and special occasion 
pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 

886 pages; $4.75 


On Stage for Teen-agers * { 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike 


characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- | 
able for adult groups as well as young 
people 


Junior High and High School. 





Albeady published and still in demand ! 





| Twenty-four one-act 
teen-age | 


| characters. Intermediate a 
432 pages; $3.50 | 


* Recommended in the Standerd Catalog for High School Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month of the school year ——- PLA YS, The Drama 
+ Bw for Young People. ¢ 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Christmas Young Actorst 
edited by A. 8S. k 

Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern playsfor celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 


mas settings and flexible 
casts. Primary h Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 
Career Plays for Young People { 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance pla 

dramatizing careers for young ie. 
Entertaining dramas with true-to-life 
characters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior High and High 
School. 342 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for Special Days *{ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


ays for all the im- 
portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 
tional interpretations. Accurate historical 


backgrounds, simple meg convincing 
Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


ple copy on request.) 
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